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Tomorro w’s 
Brothers; 


by Ed M. Clinton, Jr. 


illustrated by EMSH 


In the glowing ruins, there was a 
great need tor the glowing immunes. 
But when would they he able to live 
as men and women again? 


L OS ANGELES had been 
a desert that Man once 
made to bloom. But 
three years of war lay between 
the neon blossoms and today; 
and at night an evil, flickering 
light coruscated over vast 
reaches of the same desert re- 
turned to its own. This as well, 
thought Peter Sands as he 


walked wearily across the road 
to the cafeteria, Man had done. 

Sometimes in the night he, 
too, g 1 o w e d — especially his 
hands; but it was a long while 
since this had bothered him. 
There had been a time when 
he would wake up at night and 
begin screaming at the sight of 
the ten little wriggling lights 
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at the ends of his arms. But 
no more. 

The sign over the cafeteria 
entrance was painted, and said 
simply: SOUTHWEST RADI- 
ATION DEFENSE COM- 
MAND, FOOD CENTER 38. 
He pushed through the swing- 
ing doors. 

It was just past supper hour, 


but the room, never too large, 
was still crowded. The others 
wore uniforms like his, casual 
in style, with the gamma S3mi- 
bol on each shoulder. Besides 
the uniforms, there was anoth- 
er universal characteristic, an 
impossibility that would have 
caught the immediate attention 
of anyone a few years before. 
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but which was now just a fact 
of everyday life: Nowhere in 
the room was there black hair,’ 
or brown or red. Male and fe- 
male, they were all blond. It 
was not that all the light- 
haired lived, but rather that 
some of them did and none of 
the others ever did. And so, 
when Peter Sands walked in, 
he was just another blond jan- 
itor. 

E HURRIED over to the 
serving line, growing 
quickly longer with other 
blond, uniformed gamma wear- 
ers. For most of them, Peter 
Sands included, suoper was 
overdue. They had been held 
up by the meeting. 

The line moved slowly. The 
food, approaching, looked as 
unappetizing as ever. It was 
wartime food, the kind of pot- 
tage served up in times of dis- 
aster. Disaster had been the 
state of the world for three 
years now. 

He thought about the meet- 
ing, and his first feeling was 
one of utter contempt, the re- 
vulsion that always came when 
Colonel MacAfee came to 
mind. Command by remote 
control: MacAfee safely'on the 


other side of the leaded wall, 
his image projected on the life- 
size screen, as on his side were 
the image and sounds of the 
gathered members of the 
XVIII Decontamination Corf>s. 

Even with the food. He had 
arrived at the steam counter, 
and behind it was the inevit- 
able lead wall. Everywhere, 
shut off from their fellows, 
trapped in the most absolute 
ghetto ever conceived, as tangi- 
ble in its lead fixtures as it 
was without finite limitation. 
It was a barrier you carried 
with you; if there were no lead 
wall, then the warning thun- 
dered by your uniform set up 
a leadless barrier that was just 
as absolute, just as impenetra- 
ble, thirty feet from wherever 
you walked. 

“Didn’t I see you in the 
meeting just now?” 

CO CONDITIONED was he 
to not hearing a woman’s 
voice — because the law was 
that women and men of the 
Decontamination Corps could 
not speak to one another — that 
he almost jumped at the words. 
Then, of course, he remem- 
bered that it was all right. 
Colonel MacAfee, smiling — 
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damn his smile, his little mus- 
tache, his aura of respect — ^had 
said it was all right, now. They 
were happy to tell the people 
of the Decontamination Corps 
that mutations, it had been es- 
tablished, were not likely. , . 

He turned, hardly sure of 
what to say. She was not espe- 
cially pretty; she was perhaps 
thirty. Her uniform was as his. 
Would this change, now — 
would this concession to the ex- 
istence of sex even among the 
janitors — be made too? 

“Yes,” he said. “I usually 
leave as quickly as possible. I 
don’t like to look at MacAfee’s 
face.” He began ladling food. 
There was no service; only a 
single monitor, blond too, 
stood to one side, his job to 
ensure that there was no greed- 
iness. There weren’t enough 
p>eople, let alone among the 
immunes, to provide that kind 
of service; and the manufac- 
ture of such automatic devices 
as might have acomplished the 
task had been abandoned as 
unessential more than two 
years post. 

She filled her tray behind 
him. “I supp>ose they’ll let us 
really remember we’re boys 
and girls again, now.” 


He nodded, mute. He real- 
ized he was being rude, but he 
was at a complete loss how oth- 
erwise to act. Having reached 
the end of the potatoes and the 
synthetic meat, and picking up 
a scoop of gelatin, he headed 
toward an empty table. She 
followed him over. 

T-JE WENT to the ersatz- 
coffee machine, and had 
started back with his p>aper 
cup, when it occurred to him 
that she had not gotten any; 
he halted, returned to the ma- 
chine, and procured a second 
cup. Sugar and cream were un- 
heard of, even forgotten, lux- 
uries. 

“Thank you,” she said, rel- 
ishing his courtesy, as he put 
the steaming, murky concoc- 
tion on the table in front of 
her. 

They ate in silence for a 
while. Finally, frowning, he 
said, “You’ve been out recent- 
ly.” Even in the bright light of 
the cafeteria, a suffusion of ir- 
idescence was detectable 
around her head, and the little 
hairs on her wrist were stiff 
and upright. 

“Yes. San Diego.” 

“Didn’t know they were still 
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trying to clean up down there.” 

She continued eating, pick- 
ing disinterestedly at the make- 
believe meat, and he studied 
the stiff passivity of her face. 
It was the first time he had 
talked to a woman in almost 
two years. The conversation 
could not help but turn on 
their work. All the same, he 
felt that at any moment one of 
the masked Air Force guards, 
standing at the far end of the 
cafeteria in their lead-impreg- 
nated uniforms, would descend 
upon them, stop the conversa- 
tion, arrest them. 

“There are a few things 
down there they’d like to get 
out. The big computer that 
went in just before the war — 
easier to repair it than to build 
another.” 

“Easier, hell,” he snarled, 
trying not to taste the pasty 
quality of the salad. “They 
couldn’t make another one if 
they had to.” 

Y'HEY lapsed into awk- 
ward silence. The cafeteria 
had begun to empty. 

Suddenly she leaned forward 
on her arms and said, “Do you 
feel as strange as I do?” 

“You mean, talking to you? 


Talking to a woman? I keep 
exp)ecting trouble, if that’s 
what you mean.” He shrugged 
and scooped up some lumpy 
mashed p>otatoes. “The guards 
may not know about the change 
yet, you know.” 

“Yes, that. The talking to 
each other.” She leaned closer, 
her eyes wide. “Is that man 
staring at me?” A flick of her 
eyebrow directed his attention 
to the table just slightly to her 
left and behind her. 

A big, handsome Corpsman 
sat alone at the table, dallying 
over the remnants of his meal. 
When Peter Sands looked at 
him, their eyes locked fo^ a 
moment. Sands passive, rhe 
other defiant. Then the other 
man dropped his eyes toward 
his plate. 

“Yes,” said Sands to the 
girl. 

She looked down; he noted 
that there were streaks of gray, 
quietly lost in the blonde curls. 
“He doesn’t have to^ stare. I 
wouldn’t say no. My God, I 
wouldn’t say no!” Her head 
straightened and she was look- 
ing into his eyes. “I never 
thought I could know such 
loneliness ! ” 

Peter Sands’ stomach jumped 
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into a knot, a reaction part 
embarassment, part compas- 
sion. “Damn them,” he said, 
“today was too much.” He 
tightened his left hand into a 
balled fist. 

She shrugged. “We’re better 
off now, at least.” She smiled 
at Sands, a dazzMng instant of 
femininity in aching contrast 
to the neuterism imposed by 
her uniform. “Relax, friend. 
Don’t be so bitter.” 

'T^E COFFEE was hot and, 
as always, tasteless in his 
mouth. “Too much. Just too 
much. Now, to be like a... a 
stud ...” 

“My name is Anita Lait,” 
she said, almost irrelevantly, 
clearly impatient with his fail- 
ure to inquire, “I should think 
you would prefer that to eter- 
nal celibacy.” 

“He’s leaving,” Sands said, 
nodding toward the other man. 

The swinging doors swooshed 
shut behind the departing 
Corpsman. The lights flicked 
out over the steam counter. 
They were the only people re- 
maining in the cafeteria. 

“Tell me your name,” she 
said, “and then tell me how 
they found you** 


“Peter Sands. They found 
me because I lived through it. 
I’m sorry that I did.” 

“Come, come, Peter, that’s 
not. . .” 

The air was suddenly filled 
with a sound that, for all the 
horror that it implied, no long- 
er affrighted, that had become 
simply a pushbutton for an 
automatic sequence of actions. 
The sound started like a lazy 
giant’s reluctant grumble and 
became a high, bulky shriek 
that settled, with perfectly 
maddening precision, at just the 
wrong pitch. It stabbed his 
ears and hurt his back. 

Without a word they rose 
and moved rapidly across the 
empty cafeteria, .pushed 
through the door, and started 
toward the shelter entrance. 
There was a shelter every hun- 
dred yards along the road that 
was the camp. 

A LREADY all the lights in 
the area were out. But 
this was a ritual, needless and 
without effect; the programmed 
accuracy of the attacker’s 
weapons was enough; had it 
not been, the hideous man- 
made aurora undulated into the 
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sky from thirteen distinct 
points on the horizon lighting 
everything more clearly than a 
full moon. It had a sinister 
beauty; but the beauty, like 
much of the menace, had 
ceased to have any meaning for 
Peter Sands. Like music too 
often played — like grief too of- 
ten recounted — ^like death too 
often seen, it merged in its or- 
dinariness with the ever-pres- 
ent expected. 

A steady stream of Corps- 
men moved down the road to- 
ward the shelter entrance. 
Many carried their crowns, 
their halos, the cockade of the 
untouchables ;> legs and fingers 
glowing, heads scintillating. 
The gamma men, the janitors. 
Clean up men’s messes behind 
them, thought Peter Sands. Am 
I my brother’s keeper! 

The tube-car inside the en- 
trance was jammed with peo- 
ple, and dropped to discharge 
its load in the shelter below 
even as Sands and Anita Lait 
approached. It was a little 
darker inside, waiting for the 
car to return, but Sands could 
see every feature of the girl’s 
face in its own flickering light. 

“Hot stuff in San Diego, I 
see,” he said. 


“Go on with your story. The 
story you really didn’t start,” 
she replied steadily. 

The tube-car returned and 
they crowded in with others. A 
mechanical voice, loud and 
certainly audible for a hundred 
yards, shouted: “Last load. 
Thirty seconds. Last load.” 

A FEW PEOPLE, still out- 
side the shelter, ran. They 
did not all make it. The tube- 
car dropped like a bullet, and 
Sands felt his miserable dinner 
surge in protest in his stom- 
ach, wanting out. He squeezed 
down the nausea. Above, the 
immense concrete sui>erstruc- 
ture folded over, shielding the 
shelter against the outside. 

“We’ll be busy tomorrow, I 
daresay,” said Anita, looking 
up and watching the fingers of 
the seal come together like an 
Olympian handclasp, falling 
upward as the tube-car moved. 

The car squealed to a stop 
and they were carried out with 
the crowd into the main area 
of the shelter. A voice, me- 
chanical and grating through 
loudspeakers, indistinguishable 
in any quality from the one at 
the shelter entrance, chattered 
a ceaseless flow of information 
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from outside. “The attack ap- 
pears to be a cluster of Dirty 
Missiles launched from the en- 
emy’s Central American facili- 
ty. The Commanding General 
has warned all members of the 
Decontamination Corps to be 
ready for immediate full-scale 
effort when the all-clear 
sounds. Repeat: Decontamina- 
tion Corps personnel should 
stand by for immediate assign- 
ment at all-clear.” 

The air-raid shelter had 
changed little in nature or ap- 
pearance since World War II. 
Now it was deeper below 
ground, more heavily rein- 
forced; it had its own power- 
plant and air-generating equip- 
ment but it was still a place of 
hard benches and dankness, of 
dull lights and most of all of 
incipient claustrophobia. It was 
as though the character of the 
sheltered imprinted itself upK)n 
the shelter itself. 

U^OME, PETER,” said 
Anita Lait, and her voice 
had softened as though, unbe- 
lievably, she found some sense 
of meaning within the hard 
walls of the shelter. “Let’s find 
a place where we can talk.” 
She reached out and slid her 


hand into his and, convulsively, 
he grasped it. 

“The first clus'er of missiles 
has fallen on Riverside ...” 
the loudspeaker was saying. 

“WT>y can’t they just go 
back to good old nuclear 
bombs? Nice big bangs?” 
growled Peter. “Then they’d 
just smash things up for good 
and all, and be done with it.” 

“You know as well as I that 
they’d like to. The last time 
they tried was two months af- 
ter the war began. Remote de- 
tonation defense ended that 
forever.” 

They sat down, remarkably 
alone, in a corner of the shel- 
ter. The voice of the loud- 
speaker muttered on. 

“Funny thing about myself 

is, ” said Anita, “I would never 
have been found if I hadn’t 
tried to kill myself. Two years 
ago. The big raid on Minneap- 
olis. Do you remember? Or did 
news of it get out here? I de- 
cided, the hell with it, life’s no 
good any more, so I stayed out 
of the shelter on purpose. They 
dropped Element 289 that 
night. A merciful type, you 
know. Kills in less than three 
hours. I got a regular dose of 

it. But here I am. A Decon- 
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tamination Crew found me 
walking around the next morn- 
ing and brought me in.” 

“I did that once. Rescued 
an immune. Never again; I’ve 
let a lot go since then.” 

“Foolish, you know.” She 
pulled him toward her, rough- 
ly. “For God’s sake, kiss me, 
Peter, and make me remember 
I’m a woman again!” 

E REALIZED, suddenly, 
that this was a woman he 
was talking to; he had been 
somehow aware of it as a fact 
only until then, as a deperson- 
alized observation. With a 
sense almost of guilt at this, 
he complied; at first that was 
all it was, compliance with her 
simple need, but after a mo- 
ment he was frenzied. 

“A cluster of Mark 93 Anti- 
Missiles has been launched 
from our Sequoia Launching 
Site. Genera] Headquarters has 
just issued the following state- 
ment. , .” 

He pulled away, exhausted 
by the unexpected expenditure 
of a forgotten kind of energy. 

“I believe you’ve cut my 
lip,” said Anita Lait tremulous- 
ly, exploring with the tip of 


her tongue at blood that welled 
from the side of her mouth. 

“Forgive me.” 

She laughed. “For what?” 

“I’d forgotten what it was 
to be a man,” he muttered. 
“It’s been so long. You can’t 
live apart, you can’t be a slave 
. . . you can’t be utterly with- 
out purpose for years and pre- 
serve anything. ..human... 
any manhood ...” He discov- 
ered he no longer had her hand, 
and he reached out and fum- 
bled until he found it. “I had 
a lovely wife,” he said. “A love- 
ly, raven-haired wife. Now I 
don’t even have a picture of 
her. And two children.” 

“The dark ones die. Dark 
ones are so lovely,” said Anita 
sadly. 

“When they blew up Los An- 
geles, I lost her. They wouldn’t 
let me see her afterward. And 
I’m glad. She wasn’t so lovely 
any more, I suppose ...” 

UIS GRASP of Anita’s hand 
had become violent. 
“You’re hurting me,” she said 
softly, and pried his fingers 
loose. They were strong fin- 
gers. 

“The children?” she ven- 
tured. 
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“The seventh salvo has fall- 
en on San Diego,” grated the 
loudspeaker, “Our information 
is that twenty-three additional 
salvoes are in the air. Our anti- 
missile activity is to this mo- 
ment twenty-seven percent ef- 
fective ...” 

“They were blond. They 
lived. But of course I’ve never 
seen them since. They’ve used 
them for guinea pigs, you 
know, with their lousy genetic 
probes, and their cell counters 
and. . . ” 

“How long have you been in 
the Decontamination Corps, 
Peter?” 

“Almost three years. Clean- 
ing up mankind’s dirt.” 

“Peter, I’m glad I found you 
in the cafeteria tonight. You 
looked so lonely, standing in 
the line.” 

He leaned forward in a kind 
of agony. “Today. It doesn’t 
make any difference how he 
said it, what he meant was 
breeding us. Making children. 
Making children who can be 
janitors. ‘M a n k i n d needs 
you’ ...” 

She put her hand easily to 
his mouth. “Careful, Peter, 
you’re starting to shout.” 

His shoulders sagged, “I’d 


like to see my kids again. I’d 
like to be a man again. They’ve 
used my kids to make a lousy 
breeder out of me. ‘We’ve 
found out,’ ” he mocked Mac- 
Afee, “ ‘we’ve found out that 
you immunes breed true, that 
your children will be blond and 
immune...’ For Mankind, he 
said. Where are my kids, 
Anita? What are vfe but gar- 
bage men . . . cleaning up after 
Mankind? And they want more 
of us so they can go ahead 
and keep on making more 
messes and maybe kill them- 
selves off . . . ” 

ATTENTION 
please.. The last seven 
salvoes have been cut off in 
midflight. All congratulations 
to our Anti-Missile Corps. The 
all-clear is due shortly. All De- 
contamination Corps personnel 
wjll report to Colonel MacAfee 
for assignment immediately af- 
ter all-clear.” 

To his television image, 
they meant. “Here we go,” said 
Peter Sands, standing, the 
shell of his manhood beginning 
to fall away from him again. 

A movement had started in 
the direction of the tube-car. 
Anita held Peter back, and 
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where before she had exuded 
a kind of insistent animal vi- 
tality, now for the first time 
there was something of desper- 
ation in her manner. It came 
to him that she was afraid — 
not of the outside, but afraid 
that he would walk away from 
her. 

“There was something I read 
once, Peter. . .please, this is 
important. ‘Thy brother came 
with subtilty, and hath taken 
away thy blessing’ This af- 
ternoon, at the meeting. . .for 
the first time in two years I 
felt happy.” 


“Happy?” he gasped. He 
felt dizzy, ill at the thought. 

“Peter, listen to me. They’re 
destroying themselves^ 

“Let them. I’ll dance over 
their graves. We’ll all dance 
over their ...” 

Then he saw the look of 
exultation on her face, and lis- 
tened again to the words she 
had said, and he felt himself 
consumed by the femaleness of 
her. The touch of her hand on 
his as she held him back filled 
him with a strength that he had 
never hoped to know again. 

“Yes, Peter. And so will our 
children.” 


END AS AN EXPLORER Jim Harmon 

The World Convertor could produce a "wife” for Berk Edmonds, and 
fellow colonists for him. on this Earthlike planet. But there had to 
be something that a man could do better... 

TO ERR IS INHUMAN Marion Zimmer Bradley 

The photos showed that the females on this planet were dellirht- 
fully mammilian — but they showed something else, too. Sometnlng 
that made the Invaders wonder... 

EYE OF THE BEHOLDER Robert Silverberg 

It was a field day for reporters and art-dealers when the being 
from Pararttlla came to select art-treasures for the Emperor. But 
Earthmen had torgotten something about beauty... 
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L ost in space, by 

George O. Smith. Avalon, 
$2.75 

This story, which appeared 
first in Startling Stories in 
1954, would have made an ac- 
ceptable enough novelet — ^but 
it has been mercilessly pad- 
ded out to novel length, both 
for the original magazine 
publication and for this 
Avalon edition. The result is 
on the interminable side. 

The situation Smith sets 
up is simple. Alice Heming- 
way, the Pure and Virtuous 
Heroine, is caught in a space- 
wreck and cast adrift in a 
lifeship with her employer, 
elderly millionaire Charles 


Andrews, and lecherous 
space pilot Jock Norton. 
While Alice’s fiance. Space 
Commodore Theodore ’Wil- 
son, searches manfully for 
the lost lifeship, an advance 
guard of highly superior 
alien beings enters the scene 
and debates whether or not 
to conquer Earth. 

And there the situation 
hangs for 224 pag^s, the 
aliens debating, Wilson 
searching, and Alice defend- 
ing her virtue against Norton 
and Andrews. Character de- 
velopment? None that’s no- 
ticeable. Nor is there any of 
the plot complexity one can 
reasonably .expect from a 
novel-length job. Onlv some 
[Turn To Page 113] 
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The World Me 
Left Behind 


by Robert Silverberg 


illustrated by EMSH 


This was an idyllic world, and the 
people had been kind and friendly to 
Jeff Matthews. Corilee had been 
more than friendly. But why did he 
get the feeling that they were wait- 
ing for him to leave? How could he 
leave this world behind him? 


T hey had been very 
kind to him, here in this 
other world of warmth 
and lazy content, but Jeff 
Matthews was beginning to 
sense that he had overstayed 
his welcome. Perhaps the time 


had come for him to seek the 
Gateway, if he could find it 
again, and at last return to the 
New York of 1963 — if indeed 
the Gateway could restore him 
to his own world. 

Matthews lay sprawled near- 
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naked on the eolden-yellow 
sands of Murrival P-’ach, soak- 
ing up the warm sunlight. He 
gave careful thought to the 
idea that he might be unwant- 
ed here. It was a painful thing 
to admit to oneself, but unde- 
niably it was so. Matthews had 
no sp>ecific instance he could 
point to; but in his three weeks 


here he had become sensitive 
to subtle shades of meaning 
that once would have passed 
him by; and he could detect 
the veiled implications in the 
words of his new friends. 

They seemed to be telling 
him, Go back home. You’ve 
been here long enough. 

Matthews drowsed on a limb 
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of a sandy peninsula that 
jutted out into the sparkling 
sea. A cool breeze rippled down 
out of the northwest, picking 
up a bit of salt spray and hurl- 
ing it over him. Matthews 
grinned and sat up, and there 
was Corilee standing ten feet 
away, a grinning imp with arms 
akimbo. 

“You looked so funny when 
the water hit you!” she said 
impulsively. 

jyjATTHEWS flicked the 
sea water from his skin. 
He was tanning rapidly in the 
world he still thought of as 
World X, and he felt healthier 
than he had ever been in his 
life. He was t w e n t y-nine, a 
shade over medium in height 
and a bit on the spindly side; 
and in the world on the other 
focus of the Gateway he had 
been — the concept was dim- 
ming already — an electronics 
engineer. Here no electronics 
existed, nor engineers; neither 
was needed. The giant thermo- 
nuclear coil at Darien Bridge 
provided perpetual power for 
all the world. The heritage of 
their past kept these people 
happy. They were liberated 


from the toils of routine life, 
Matthews thought. 

He said to the girl, “Where 
are the others?” 

“C 0 m i n g soon. They’ve 
caught some sort of big fish, 
and we’re going to have a 
splendid feast. Where were you 
all day?” 

Matthews s e 1 f-consciously 
kicked up a shimmering^ tuft of 
sand with his bare foot. 
“Alone.” 

“Oh,” the girl said. She 
smiled, the quiet gleaming 
smile that served as Matthews’ 
mental tag for Corilee’s entire 
personality, and said no more. 
No more was necessary. Mat- 
thews had invoked the code of 
privacy; on Murrival Beach, a 
man spent time alone only 
when he had to settle some im- 
portant matter within himself. 

The sound of gay singing 
drifted over the dunes toward 
them. The others were coming, 
now — the seven closest friends 
Matthews had ever had in his 
life. 

K HAD separated himself 
from them at dawn, in or- 
der to think through this thing 
in solitude. But the sacrifice of 
their cwnpany had been fruit- 
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less; he still had no answer, no 
way to guide his actions. And 
now the others were comin". to 
invite him to join their fun. But 
how sincere was their invita- 
tion, he wondered? If he could 
read their minds, would he find 
lurking there a fretful impa- 
tience, as if they were merely 
politely tolerating him until he 
decided to plunge back through 
the Gateway to his own mad 
world? 

The thought of that world 
was like a discordant shriek. 
He brushed it away and 
stretched out his arms toward 
Corilee. “Kiss. Before they 
come.” 

She looked at him strangely, 
and he knew she was wonder- 
ing why he had added the sec- 
ond sentence. A kiss was a kiss, 
and what did it matter if the 
others were there? They knew 
how to respect privacy. 

J-JE HELD her tight against 
him for a moment, this 
girl of a world that was not 
Earth nor any part of Earth’s 
universe, and felt the warmth 
of her sun-d a r k e n e d skin 
against his own. But there was 
a stiffness to her response: she 
was holding back. Matthews 


felt more deeply troubled than 
before. Three weeks ago, when 
he had been fresh and newly- 
minted into this world, she had 
held back nothing. But that had 
been while he was still a stran- 
ger here, and therefore wel- 
come. 

Overhead hung the lemon- 
yellow sun that looked like 
Earth’s sun in the blue cloud- 
flecked sky that could have 
been Earth’s sky on a perfect 
day. But here the Weather en- 
sured that every day was a per- 
fect day. And this world was 
not Earth. 

The others came over the 
dune now, Dawl and Glair in 
the forefront, carrying between 
them an enormous glassy-eyed 
green fish. The rest trailed 
along behind, dancing and skip- 
ping through the sand. 

Dawl shouted in his boom- 
ing basso, “We eat well to- 
night! Look, Jeff — it was a 
barehand catch ! ” 

“Mirlin and Rodric hypno- 
tized the beast as it swam,” 
Glair added. “Then we plunged 
in and hauled it out. You 
should have been there, Mat- 
thews ! ” 

“He was alone today,” Cori- 
lee said. 
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T^E MERRIMENT 
stopped. The seven of them 
stared at him for a long em- 
barrassed moment, as the im- 
plications of Corilee’s four 
words registered on them. Mat- 
thews wanted to tell them, 
“Okay, you’ve won. I can take 
a hint. I’ll go back where / 
came from. That was what 
they wanted him to say, no 
doubt. 

Instead he said to break the 
awkward silence, “That’s a 
lovely fish. What’s its name?” 

“Rainbow fish,” Rodric said. 
At his gesture Dawl and Glair 
swung the heavy creature over 
to show Matthews the delicate 
hues of the spectrum on the 
underbelly. “See?” 

“Lovely,” Matthews said 
again. 

“We’ll eat well today,” Dawl 
gloated. “Let’s build the fire.” 

Like parts of a single ma- 
chine, the seven of them fanned 
out over the beach area to find 
driftwood for the cooking fire. 
Though no one had directly 
asked him, Matthews too be- 
gan to search for wood, head 
down and eyes studying the 
sand. Corilee trailed along be- 
hind him. 

After a few paces Matthews 


found a gnarled brown branch 
protruding from the sand. He 
wrenched it free and showed it 
triumphantly to the girl, but 
she shook her head sadly, 

“This is the wrong kind of 
wood. It does not burn well.” 

Matthews took the branch 
from her and savagely jammed 
it back into the ground, kicking 
sand over it. His lips were 
tightly compressed, and he kept 
his face turned away from her 
so ^e would not see his pained 
expression. At that moment he 
was closer to hurling himself 
through the Gateway that 
hung, gray and opalescent, in 
the air somewhere along this 
beach, than he had been in all 
his stay in World X up to now. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

TJ^ORLD X was what they 
^ had called it in those New 
York days so dimly remote, 
when Matthews had been an 
electronics engineer, in that 
other world where such words 
had meaning. The Gateway 
had had its own special name, 
too, Johnny Price, who had 
been the first to test its 
strange properties, had dubbed 
it the Intercontinual Flux-Field 
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Disruptor. Its invention had 
been strictly an accident. 

The Air Force research con- 
tract that their laboratory held 
had commissioned them to de- 
vise a generator for creating 
high-gauss magnetic fields. 
What the Air Force wanted 
high-gauss magnetic fields for, 
Matthews did not know — nor 
care. The reason why was one 
item of data not usually sup- 
plied. 

The specifications called for 
an electronic field generator 
capable of operating in a field 
of 10 million gauss; what Mat- 
thews and his fellow engineers 
built was a force-free toroidal 
magnetic field, in the multi- 
million-gauss range that had 
once been only a physicist’s 
pipedream. 

At least, they thought they 
had built a magnet. It took 
them a full year from the day 
the first sketches went on pa- 
per, in the spring of 1962, to 
the day when the lab techni- 
cians tightened the last bolt on 
the finished model. 

QN PAPER, the magnet 
worked. No one in the lab 
was quite sure what would 
happen once current was sent 


pulsing through it; a magnetic 
field of such intensity had nev- 
er been artificially generated 
before. 

Matthews had been one of 
eleven engineers present at the 
first tests of the new magnet, 
even though his part in creating 
the device had been a small 
one. He hadn’t come up with 
any of the major suggestions. 
He was simply another engi- 
neer in the lab group, and not 
the high-powered Edison or 
Steinmetz he had once pictured 
himself as growing up to be- 
come. He had grown up to be- 
come a scientist, at any . rate; 
but either the time for Edisons 
and Steinmetzes had passed, or 
else he simply didn’t h^ve what 
it took. 

At 29, he was a mediumly 
successful engineer who sot his 
semi-annual raises when the 
time came for them, but who 
invariably was passed over 
when the laboratory director 
released the promotions lists. 
He was just another engineer, 
uncolorful and unspectacular. 
He did his job and collected his 
reasonably adequate salary, 
and lived by himself in a rea- 
sonably adequate three-room 
apartment not far from the lab- 
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oratory’s Manhattan home. 

Once he had shared the 
apartment with a gray cat, but 
the animal had died of natural 
causes several years back, and 
the emotional wrench of losing 
him had kept Matthews from 
acquiring ano-ther jjet and fac- 
ing the possibility of loss again. 
He had once had a fiancee, too, 
but for some reason had never 
quite agreed with her on a 
number of the allegedly impor- 
tant matters of life. She had 
drifted out of his ken not long 
after the death of the cat; and 
since then, Matthews had 
grown accustomed to solitude 
and almost found himself lik- 
ing it. 

TLTE HAD NO particular rea- 
son for staying alive. This 
fact had never occurred to him 
until two seconds before the 
hand of Ludwig, the lab super- 
visor, closed on the toggle 
switch that controlled the new 
magnet. In that moment, Mat- 
thews realized that he scarcely 
cared at all whether or not the 
device exploded and blew them 
all to their constituent mole- 
cules, as it might very well do. 
It was curious to discover that 
he had no fear of death. Mat- 


thews did not enjoy making the 
discovery, because it also 
showed him that he had no 
great need of life. 

No explosion resulted. 

Jimmy Ludwig’s wiry hand 
jerked the switch down; meter 
needles surged upward in a 
frenzy of little pulsations, and 
for an instant the lights in the 
big bare windowless laboratory 
rocwn dimmed. Matthews 
watched with keen interest as 
a vaguely circular cloud issued 
from the magnet’s core and 
billowed up until it formed an 
oval the height of a man, gray 
in color and flecked with curi- 
ously undefinable splashes of 
other tones. 

For a moment no one in the 
room spoke. Then Jimmy Lud- 
wig’s hoarse, puzzled voice was 
heard. “Damn — what do we 
have here?” 

It was a good question. Mag- 
netic fields, even fields of mil- 
lions of gauss, are not supposed 
to be visible. The device had 
produced a result — but not, it 
appeared, the right result. 

A^, THAT instant, a chain 
of events was forced that 
led Jeff Matthews from his 
first startled instant of surprise 
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to the day when he sent him- 
self plunging through the Gate- 
way. It began when Johnny 
Price, the short husky engineer 
standing to Matthews’ left, 
stared at the gray oval that had 
been formed, dug a burned-out 
vacuum tube from the waste- 
basket, and flipped it on a ris- 
ing curve toward the field. 

The tube did not fall to the 
other side, nor was it consumed 
in a burst of flame. It simply 
vanished. 

The next few days were days 
of furious activity for the en- 
gineers who worked in Labo- 
ratory 9. The whole wing of the 
building was immediately cor- 
doned off and placed under top 
classification, while they set 
about figuring out what it was 
they had produced. 

QN THE THIRD day, 
someone had the happy 
idea of ccmstructing a periscope 
that could be pushed through 
the field; this came after some- 
one else had stuck a wooden 
yard-rule through up to the 
fifteen-inch mark, and had 
withdrawn it, apparently un- 
harmed. The periscope was 
duly constructed — a lengthy 
aluminum tube with the proper 


arrangement of mirrors — and 
two gloved technicians, eyeing 
the gray oval field uneasily, 
propped the tube up in a sling 
harness that allowed one end to 
project some three feet into the 
field. That way, it would be 
possible for an observer to peer 
through the eyepiece without 
actually coming into physical 
contact with the tube. 

It happened that Jeff Mat- 
thews was in the lab standing 
near the eyepiece when the 
periscope was installed, and so 
he was the first to look in-o the 
tube — not out of any consum- 
ing curiosity, but simply be- 
cause he was closest and felt 
someone ought to take a look. 

He stared for a long min- 
ute: when he finally drew his 
head away, he was pale and 
puzzled-looking and unsettled. 
He said in a quiet voice, “Hell, 
there’s a whole world in there!” 

There was. His single long 
glimpse had shown him a broad 
curving golden beach lapped by 
foamy blue-green waves. There 
were people on the beach — not 
monsters but human beings, 
happy-looking, tanned men and 
women wearing the barest 
minimum of clothes. Thev were 
gathered together, pointing to- 
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ward the periscope and evident- 
ly discussing the situation. 

FIRST, Matthews 
thought he was having de- 
lusions — but then he called 
someone else over, and the oth- 
er also saw the elysian scene. It 
was no mere South Seas fan- 
tasy produced by Matthews’ 
imagination. There vms a beach 
on the other side of the strange 
field. There was a whole wodd 
there. 

It wasn’t long before they 
were terming it World X, and 
had constructed half a dozen 
h3T50theses to explain its exist- 
ence. The one that Matthews 
liked best suggested that the 
sudden concentration of intense 
magnetic force had in some way 
ruptured the boundaries of the 
space-time continuum and had 
opened a Gateway into some 
parallel world. World X was 
noplace in the real universe, 
but off in some cloudy pocket 
of might-have-been. The idea 
was an appealing one, and it 
was adopted as the most rea- 
sonable explanation. 

The discovery raised certain 
problems. The Air Force had 
asked for a supermagnet, not 
for a parallel world. It was go- 


ing to prove difficult to explain 
to the pennywise contract su- 
p>ervisors that the results that 
had been attained, while inter- 
esting, were not precisely the 
ones that had been ordered. 

For that reason a tight se- 
curity blanket was clamped 
around the discovery. No word 
of it was allowed to pass the 
confines of Laboratory 9. Not 
until every implication had 
been explored would any sort 
of report on the finding be is- 
sued. 

A HAMSTER, securely 
strapped to the end of a 
broad wooden plank, was ex- 
tended through the field and 
was drawn back, moments lat- 
er, apparently without harm. 
The little beast scampered 
about with no visible ill effect. 
Matthews witnessed that dem- 
onstration. And,, though he 
didn’t know it at the time, he 
was already well on the road to- 
ward resignation from the hu- 
man race of A.D. 1963. 

The idea, at first not even 
consciously recognized, grew in 
him during the next two days. 
The strapped-down hamster 
had gone through and returned 
alive; why not a human being? 
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There was a world waiting on 
the other side of the Gateway. 
And he. Jeff Matthews, was — 
it was a depressing admission 
to make — so little bound to the 
world he inhabited that it 
wouldn’t matter greatly to him- 
self or to anyone else if he van- 
ished permanently throiip'h the 
yawning Gateway. 

Naturally he made no at- 
tempt to broach the sugges- 
tion officially. There were lim- 
its to the sort of experimenta- 
tion a rather conservative lab- 
oratory could condone, and his 
idea definitely passed those 
limits. Besides, any request 
that a volunteer be allowed to 
go through the Gateway would, 
if it were taken at all seriously, 
have to ride up the channels to 
Washington and back — and the 
answer, when it finally came, 
would be no. Lives — particular- 
ly the lives of trained engi- 
neers — are not risked casually 
for experimental purposes in 
democratic societies, no matter 
how willing the volunteer might 
be. 

CO MATTHEWS volunteered 
more privately. He declared 
his intention to himself and 
stayed late at the lab one night. 


After the others had left, and 
before the watchman had begun 
his round.s. Matthews let him- 
self into Laboratory 9, where 
the gray oval field still hov- 
ered in the air as it had ever 
since the moment, many weeks 
before, when the field was first 
switched on. Matthews broutTht 
with him a small tape recorder 
that he had borrowed from an- 
other section. 

He set the reels goinor and 
dictated a brief last statement, 
explaining that he was going 
through the Gateway in the in- 
terests of science, and politely 
requesting that the field be -left 
on until he had a chance to re- 
turn. He intended only a short 
stay on the other side — a few 
hours, at most. Just in case he 
never did come back, he added 
a word or two about the disno- 
sition of his few nersonal pos- 
sessions which he wanted sent 
to a brother living in Louisiana. 

When he had said all he 
cared to say, he switched the 
recorder off, reeled it back to 
the beginning, and attacbe^^ a 
signed note to it to the effect 
that some Lab official should 
play the tape. Then he took a 
deep breath and a final look 
around, climbed on a chair, and 
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leapfrogged through the Gate- 
way, into what he and the o'ther 
engineers jokingly called World 

X. 

'^HERE WAS no sensation 
of transition. It was a clean, 
even plunge that brought him 
down, not on the bare lab floor 
on the far side of the appara- 
tus, but on soft warm sand. 
Getting to his feet, he looked 
back quickly and saw the Gate- 
way still hovering behind him. 

A soft deep voice said, “Hel- 
lo. I’m Glair.” 

Matthews did not stop to 
wonder why he understood the 
other’s language. This was a 
world very much like Earth in 
many respects; and if it con- 
tained human beings, it was 
reasonable to find oneself un- 
derstanding their language. 

Matthews saw a man who 
seemed to be in his middle 
twenties — t all, sun-bronzed, 
with long flat rippling swim- 
mer’s muscles. He wore only a 
kind of twisted loin-cloth. “I 
saw you come through the 
Gateway,” the man who called 
himself Glair went on. “Are 
you all right, or do you want to 
be left alone?” 

Dizzy, Matthews shook his 


head slowly from side to side. 
“No — stay here. . .” 

“Very well. Will you mind if 
the others come over to have a 
look at you?” 

“Of course not. I mean. . .” 

jDUT THE others were com- 
ing anyway, big handsome 
men and women making their 
way over the shifting dunes to 
the place on the beach where 
Matthews had appeared. Super- 
ficially they all resembled each 
other — the oth^r three men 
cleanly and powerfully built 
and tanned like Glair, the four 
women only a trifle smaller, 
looking like sundarkened 
sprites. They formed a loose 
circle around Matthews, curi- 
ous, responsive, unafraid. He 
found his own nameless fears 
of a moment before melting 
rapidly away. 

“I’m Jeff Matthews — I’m 
from New York City, Earth, 
the year 1963. Do these things 
mean anything to you?” 

A girl stepped forward, and 
a smile danced in her golden 
eyes. “This is Mur rival Beach; 
the year is 761. Did you come 
through the Gateway?” 

“Yes.” 
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“We’ve watched the Gate- 
way all day,” the girl 
said. “First this thing came 
through” — she produced the 
blackened vacuum tube from a 
pouch at her hip — “and then 
a few minutes later that long 
metal tube, and the funny ani- 
mal on a stick, and other 
things — and now you! My 
name is Corilee,” she added ir- 
relevantly. 

Matthews nodded. She was a 
beautiful girl, reminding him 
in some ways of the girl he had 
once called his fiancee, remind- 
ing him in other ways of the 
cat he had once loved. Any 
thought of returning immedi- 
ately through the Gateway 
died away. This new world 
held too much that had to be 
experienced, first. 

^ORTLEE introduced him to 
the others: the men, be- 
sides Glair, were named Dawl, 
Mirlin, and Rodric; the other 
three women — girls, really, or 
else ageless witches — called 
themseves Jirain, Torilid, Has- 
tur. Odd names, oddly pro- 
nounced, but they clung in his 
memory. The eight of them 
formed a sort of group, living 
together on the beach, fishing 


and playing and singing. Tn 
those first few hours in the oth- 
er world, it seemed to Mat- 
thews that there was little else 
in life for these people but sing- 
ing and playing and fishing; 
later, he would learn of the 
subtle texture of their emotion- 
al relationships, that gave 
depth and meaning to what 
otherwise would be idle and 
parasitic lives. 

But that was to come later. 
Now, they surrounded him, gig- 
gling, and stripped away his 
clumsy 19 63 -clothes, leaving 
them strewn on the sand. They 
half-dragged him down to the 
edge of the sea. For more than 
an hour they frolicked wildly 
in the water; and when that 
sport palled the man named 
Rodric produced a loincloth for 
Matthews similar to the ones 
the others wore. It was an im- 
portant symbolic act. In a si- 
lent, unspoken, unexpected 
way, Matthews realized, they 
had accepted him. The stran- 
ger from nowhere had become 
one of the Group. 

TJE TRIED to ask questions 
about the world he had en- 
tered, but either his playmates 
knew surprisingly little or else 
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they were concealing things 
from him. They told him that 
the year was 761, but no one 
seemed to know or care what 
event the numbering stemmed 
from. No mention was made of 
any part of the world but Mur- 
rival Beach, which apparently 
extended for hundreds of 
miles. It was as if the Beach 
were the entire world — or, at 
least, the only part of the 
world that mattered to the 
Group. 

The Group lived in a ram- 
bling, strangely-designed mush- 
room-shaped house several 
miles from the sea, and Rodric 
told him once that all the pow- 
er that was needed to run the 
house came from a self-re- 
plenishing power coil located at 
a place called Darien Bridge — 
a coil which, Matthews learned 
by skillful questioning, provid- 
ed thermonuclear power. It had 
been built “long ago,” when 
the world had been much dif- 
ferent. But these people went 
close-mouthed when Matthews 
tried to elicit points of history; 
and before long, he realized 
that they simply did not know. 
Life for them began and ended 
on Murrival Beach in the year 
761. He stopped asking ques- 


tions about other places and 
times. 


A ND AS HE entered fmther 
into the life of the Group, 
during the next few weeks, he 
began to see why their thoughts 
were anchored so firmly in the 
present. The past, now deep in 
shadow, had been a time of 
troubles as well as of scientific 
development; the future, 
pegged on the achievements of 
the past, was changeless and 
serene, so why worry about it? 
All that remained was the pres- 
ent, eternally golden. 

Matthews swam and fished 
and sang. His city-astrophied 
muscles swelled and hardened. 
His soot-clogged lungs revelled 
in the winelike air. His skin 
blistered at first, reddened, 
then began to bronze. 


Corilee came to him as a lov- 
er. Not exclusively, of course — 
an exclusive monopolization of 
any person’s emotions would 
be unthinkable in such a soci- 
ety — ^but he felt an emotional 
bond with her deeper than with 
any of the other members of 
the Group. 


In the second week they 
migrated, leaving their home 
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on the beach and heading 
southward a distance of some 
twenty miles, where a new 
home waited unoccupied for 
them. Matthews realized 
vaguely that in migrating he 
was leaving the Gateway some- 
where behind him, but that 
mattered very little to him. 
When the time came for h'm to 
go back to his own world, he 
would probably be able to find 
it again. And if he failed — ^well, 
no loss. He was a member of 
the Group. New York, the lab, 
the real world, all such things 
were fad^d memories beside the 
warm and undeniable reality of 
C o r i 1 e e and the Group. His 
perceptions heightened ; his 
mind was keen, his eyes clear 
and sharp. He realized that for 
twenty-nine years he had been 
onlv half alive. 

Gradually he resolved never 
to go back. He would rs^main 
here on the Beach forever. 

And simultaneously it be- 
came clear to him that staying 
here forever was impossible. 
The Group did not really want 
him, not even Corilee. Small 
things told him that — a guard- 
ed half-rebuke, a hooded chill. 
They w=r<’ b“’n? oohte ♦o bi'm. 
The code evid.mdy dicfo^ed 
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that strangers were to be ac- 
cepted into the Group. 

But they were waiting pa- 
tiently for him to go home. 

» » 

'T'HE NIGHT they feasted on 
the rainbow-fish, Matthews 
decided to have it out with 
them. They sat, the eight of 
them and him, round a smoul- 
dering fire that M i r 1 i n and 
Jirain had built from the wood 
gathered by the others. The 
bony remnants of the great fish 
swung from the spit, and the 
smell of the succulent white 
meat still lingered in the air. 
Dawl was strumming a musical 
instrument of some kind — a 
contorted elbow-bent thing that 
was a sort of a guitar — and he 
was singing a wordless har- 
monic melody to go with it. 
Matthews nestled next to Cori- 
lee, but tonight he took no com- 
fort from her nearness. 

In the silence that followed 
Dawl’s improvisation, Mat- 
thews said, “I would like to 
speak.” 

piGHT HEADS inclined in- 
terestedly toward him. Mat- 
thews felt his stomach churn- 
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ing. These people were so po- 
lite, so good; and yet what he 
had to say amounted virtually 
to an accusation of rudeness 
veiled by outward civility. He 
hardly knew how to begin. 

The silence grew and be- 
came almost embarrassing. At 
last Matthews burst out with; 
“You’ve all been very good to 
me. A stranger, from another 
place, with different ways — 
and you’ve taken me right into 
your midst.” 

“We believe in kindness to 
strangers,” Rodric said agree- 
ably. “When you appeared, 
what else could we have done 
but offer you friendship?” 

“But you haven’t, really.” 
Matthews sensed uneasiness in 
the group. “You’ve let me Join 
the Group, sure, and you treat 
me as an equal. But — I’m going 
to speak bluntly now — I’ve 
gotten to feel that you’re all 
marking time with me. Waiting 
for me to go back where I came 
from. You’ll all too damned po- 
lite to come out and say it, but 
you’re hinting* at it. You don’t 
want me here!” 

“We are very fond of you,” 
Glair said. 

“We all love you deeply, 
Torilid said in a soft tone. 


“But you all want me to go 
home. Why don’t you say it? 
Say that you don’t want me 
around?” 

AS HE SPOKE, Matthews 
realized that if he were 
wrong, if the S3mriptoms he 
thought he detected had all 
been imaginary, then he had 
just destroyed his place in the 
Group anyway. He had exter- 
nalized an unpleasant emo- 
tion — and, in this placid soci- 
ety, one refrained from making 
disturbing outbursts such as 
the one he was indulging in 
now. 

But it was too late to take 
back the words. He could only 
forge ahead. 

He stared at eight dark un- 
happy faces and said, “I liked 
it here. But I won’t impose my- 
self on you. I’ll take the hint 
and go back through the Gate- 
way. I’ll leave tonight — the 
Gateway is north of here, isn’t 
it?” 

Quietly Dawl said, “You 
misunderstand, Jeff. Our 
friendship for you is real. But 
there is danger for us in letting 
you stay here.” 

Hastur took up the explana- 
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tion. “Others might come 
through the Gateway in search 
of you — others we might not 
like as well as you. Or per- 
haps we would find ourselves 
exposed to regular visitations — 
tourists, or even an army of 
conquest.” 

“So you see,” Mirlin went 
on, “we’ve been quietly hop- 
ing that you would go back of 
your own free will, as a kind of 
sacrifice for the good of the 
Group, and — and close the 
Gatewav so no others can come 
through!” 

A lump formed in Mat- 
thews’ throat as he realized 
what an egocentric idiot he had 
been. The subtle ostracism had 
existed, all right, but it had not 
been aimed at him personally; 
they sincerely liked him, even 
wanted him as a member of the 
Group. But so long as the 
Gateway remained open, the 
entire Beach way of life was in 
danger. By returning to his 
own world and shutting off the 
field, he could repay them for 
the three weeks of happiness 
thev had given him. 

His voice was husky as he 
said, “Now I understand. 
I’m — I’m sorry. I didn’t real- 
ize that — that ...” He mois- 


tened his lips. “I'Tl start north 
tonight. Back to the Gateway.’' 

'T^HE EIGHT of them insist- 
ed on accompanying him on 
the northward journey, desoite 
his protests. It took them four 
days and four nishts to make 
the short trip, and on the fifth 
morning Matthews found him- 
self once again facing the vamie 
purplish hole in the air through 
which he had made his en- 
trance to Murrival Beach. 

They embraced him, one at 
a time. Glair first and Corilee 
last. Corilee’s embrace was 
warmer than the rest, and long- 
er-lasting, and it seemed to be 
as painful for her to let go as it 
was for him. But her eyes were 
dry as she smiled goodbye to 
him. He looked at them all, 
Dawl and Glair and Mirlin and 
Rodric, Jirain and Torilid and 
Hastur and especially Corilee. 
Then he turned to face the 
Gateway. 

It hung a foot above the sur- 
face of the sand. Matthews did 
not want to linger. He took a 
last single breath of sea-salted 
air and, hopped through. 

He expected to find himself 
returned to the lab, or perhaps 
simply dissolved and scattered 
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into the void. The one eventu- 
ality he was not prepared for 
was emerging on Murrival 
Beach. 

J_JE HAD definitely stayed 
on the Beach. He had 
hopped forward some three 
feet on the sand. Otherwise he 
did not appear to have traveled. 
Irrational joy welled up in him. 
He turned to offer his apolo- 
gies, to say to them, Sorry, I 
tried, but I guess I stay here 
after all! 

He was alone. 

The wind blew gusts of sand 
over the surface of the beach, 
and white seabirds wheeled and 
shrieked overhead. The Group 
had vanished. And so had the 
Gateway. 

Matthews remained quite 
still for one numb moment, 
then knelt and picked up a 
handful of the warm sand and 
scattered it in perplexity. The 
weather now seemed a trifle 
cooler, and it was undoubtedly 
later in the day than it had 
been before his leap. The sun 
was lower in the sky, and he 
could clearly see the rising 
moon against the backdrop of 
darkening blue. He had begun 


his leap in mid-morning and 
now it was late afternoon. 

Someone was coming toward 
him from below, from the edge 
of the sea. Matthews narrowed 
his eyes and saw that it was 
Glair. Glair was dressed now 
not in a purple loincloth but a 
red one. Matthews trotted for- 
ward to meet him. 

He said, “It didn’t work. I’m 
still here. Where did everyone 
go?” 

/TILAIR’S normal amiability 
seemed shaken for a mo- 
ment. He frowned, then man- 
aged his old smile and said, 
“Hello. I’m afraid I don’t know 
you.” 

“Don’t know me? Glair, is 
this a joke?” 

“You know my name!” 

“Of course I know your 
name! I’m Jeff — ^have you for- 
gotten me?” 

“Jeff?’’ Glair pronounced the 
word as if it were utterly alien 
to him. 

“Of course,” Matthews per- 
sisted. “I went through the 
Gateway, but nothing seemed 
to happen. I’m still here on 
Murrival Beach in the year 
76^1.” 

The smile slowly left Glair’s 
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face. He ran his tongue specu- 
latively round the edges of his 
lips and finally said, “You are 
mistaken. This year is 758.” 

“But...” 

Matthews stopped. A rush of 
ideas burst upward through his 
brain. This explained why Glair 
didn’t know him. But how 
could he have stepped through 
the Gateway and remained in 
World X, three years earlier, 
instead of returning to his own 
world and time? And why had 
the Gateway vanished? 

He recalled words Corilee 
had spoken: We've watched 
the Gateway all day. First this 
thing came through, and then 
a few minutes later that long 
metal tube, and the funny ani- 
mal on a stick, and other 
things — and now you! 

J_JE HADN’T paid close at- 
t e n t i 0 n to her words. 
She had said the Group had 
watched these things happen all 
in the same day, within a span 
of hours. But, thought Mat- 
thews with growing wonder, it 
had been more than six weeks 
between the time Johnny Price 
had flipped the vacuum tube 
through the Gateway and the 
day Matthews himself had tak- 
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en the plunge. Six weeks — in a 
few hours! 

“You look troubled,” Glair 
said. “Do you want to be 
alone.” 

Matthews nodded. “I — I 
have to work out a few things 
for myself.” 

He shut his eyes for a mo- 
ment and tried to reason it out. 
The hamster had entered the 
Gateway and come back alive, 
but the hamster had been gone 
no more than two or three sec- 
onds. Not enough to produce 
any visible time-distorting ef- 
fect. Perhaps an hour had 
passed for that hamster in those 
seconds, but how were they to 
know? 

Matthews wrestled with the 
concept. Suppose, he asked 
himself, suppose World X real- 
ly is a parallel world? Just like 
Earth in every respect, except 
that its time flows faster. What 
was 1963 in my world was per- 
haps 2500 in World X when I 
crossed through the Gateway. 
Only now the Gateway has 
swept along at the faster World 
X rate, and so I’ve returned to 
my own world at roughly the 
place along its time-stream that 
World X had reached when my 
world was at the 1963 point. . . 
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HEAD began to ache. 

He saw that he had made 
a zigzag round trip from 1963 
to A.D. 2500 or so of the par- 
allel world, and back again, 
this time to A.D. 2500 or so of 
his own world. The twin worlds 
were identical in all respects. A 
Group here, a Group there; 
Glair here. Glair there. He had 
made the circuit across the gap 
and back, and now the Gate- 
way was gone. In this world, it 
had long since been shut off. 

In World X, now irretriev- 
able on the other side of the 
time- flow, the year 761 was 
long gone, the strange visitor 
long forgotten. But here the 
time had not yet come. He was 
new here. Perhaps his explana- 
tion was all wrong. It did not 
matter. Only one thing mat- 
tered. He was back in his own 
world but not in his own time, 
and he was in the time of Mur- 
rival Beach, somewhere in his 
own future. 

TJjjrE JOGGED over to where 

Glair stood and said, “I 
think I owe you an apology. I 
assumed you knew me. But you 
really don’t, ^ot yet, anyway.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t follow 
you,” Glair replied. 


“Of course you don’t. But 
I’ll explain everything. I prom- 
ise.” Matthews took a deep 
breath of the tangy, exhilarat- 
ing air. The Gateway no longer 
existed as a threat to the 
Beach people; he could win 
their friendship a second time, 
and this time they wouldn’t ask 
him subtly to leave. 

“The others in the Group,” 
he said. “Where are they?” 

“At the edge of the sea. Some 
of them are swimming.” 

“And is Corilee there?” 

Glair looked more puzzled 
than ever. “Yes.” 

“And Dawl, and Mirlin, and 
Rodric? Jirain, Torih'd. Has- 

tUT?” 

“You know all our names. I 
wish ...” 

“I’ll explain later,” Mat- 
thews promised. He grinned 
cheerfully at Glair. He had 
returned to the world he left 
behind him, and it had become 
the world he wanted. He start- 
ed to sprint over the dunes 
down to the sea, to the place * 
where the Group swam. To 
Corilee. She did not know him 
yet, but now there was plenty 
of time for them to get ac- 
quainted all over again. 
★ 
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Like all other men, Brannich had 
been freed from labor by automation. 
And like the others, he had to join a 
team — dedicated to carrying on 
meaningless rituals, in order to keep 
humans doing SOMETHING! But 
Brannich found this intolerable — 
and his attempts to do something 
MEANINGFUL led to a fantastic 
trial . . . 


P repare D— no, re- 
solved — ^to eat his hum- 
ble pie and like it, Bran- 
nich paused for leave-taking: 
to say goodbye to the self he 
had been. '7 am other I now” 
roared up out of Saint Augus- 


tine, **where is the I who was?” 
His strong, calloused hand 
closed on, but did not twist, the 
brilliant, stainless brass door- 
knob. This too, he warned him- 
self; don’t think of it. 

The hallway stereophones, 
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properly below the threshhold 
of his hearing as he moved, 
now came in loud and clear. 
Too loud and clear. 

THE REACH OF FAUS- 
TIAN MAN IS UPWARD 
AND TO THE INFINITE. . . 
WORK IS DIRECTED PLAY 
. . . and so said Dewey, too. 

THE M Y T H O S CON- 
TAINS WITHIN ITSELF 
THE SEEDS OF ITS OWN 
CONSTRUCTION ... Snen- 
gler. 

Bowdlerized ... or is he al- 
lowed to sneak in here? Bran- 
nich’s thought asked, as simul- 
taneously he jerked his head in 
self anger. Stuff like that had 
brought him to the moment and 
the place he stood. This here 
and this now. About to face the 
other members sitting in Team 
Court and Trial against him. 
With their knowing in advance 
— as he did — what their verdict 
had to be. 

I am other I now, where is 
the I who was? Bad to think, 
bad to dwell upon. Same thing 
with the doorknob. And Auto- 
mation. 

Teamplay demanded that he 
know both process and history 
of the technics. Heresy, 


though — out-and-out Guilt of 
Foul — for him to grin at the 
human motives that had pro- 
duced this forever gleaming, 
fingerprint-proof metal. A sol- 
dier that tired of Blitz cloth, 
and a burglar whose lost glove 
earned him a stretch in the 
pokey. 

And yet: everything, every- 
body, waiting for him on the 
other side of the door waited 
because of that same quoted 
imponderable — where are the 
snows of yesteryear? — ror be- 
cause of the stainless gleaming 
brass. And Automation. 

The Spanking Machine in- 
cluded. 

DRANNICH opened the 
^ door, blanked the hallway 
stereophones with their sub- 
liminal conditioning and mes- 
sages garbled out of John Dew- 
ey and Oswald Spengler: Work 
is directed play. . .the reach of 
Faustion M an — U pward, T o 
The Infinite! Well, he hoped 
for that, anyhow. 

Brannich stepped inside, let 
the door swing shut behind 
him. The door with its tri-dim 
symbol flashing for a clear in- 
stant in the corner of his vi- 
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sian: a left-handed quarter- 
back who operated in the 
hodge-podge of a Split T for- 
mation. Brannich’s own office 
doo't carried on it a scrawny, 
staggering, d o u b 1 e-bucket^ 
waterboy. 

Lo! The mountavn has la- 
bored and brought jorth a 
mouse} For mountain, read Au- 
tomation, and for its mouse- 
like get, witness the culture and 
society of the Teams. Llo^d 
Brannich’s attempt to shrug it 
away inwardly, to lave his feel- 
ings, did not come off. He- did, 
however, dredge up an old max- 
im: if you want to get some- 
thing done, you make do with 
what you have. 

“Hello, everybody,” 

CET FACES and flat stares 
^ rebuked Brannich for his 
breach of formality: for they 
sat in complete and formal as- 
sembly. Seven Members of the 
Team were lined panel-style at 
a long desk. They faced the 
eighth and final Member. He 
sat on a folding, canvas chair, 
and he wore a baseball cap. 

Off to one side stood a weird 
mix-up that looked as if some- 
body had put a spaceship’s con- 


trol panel in the third degree 
room of a brutal cop force. The 
whole crazy maze centered 
around an Iron-Mary-like thing 
combining the worst features 
of an electric chair and a den- 
tist’s engine: the Spanking Ma- 
chine. Called the Psychological 
Re-integrator by prop>er society 
— the Members of the Team, 
Called Torchie by Brannich 
and the rest of the bovs in the 
backroom. 

Torchie, after Torqiiemada, 
that old Spaniard of the Mid- 
dle Ages, ^e Grand Inquisitor, 
whose job it was to smoke out 
heretics and make good Chris- 
tians of them once again. The 
electronic replacement for Pop- 
pa’s hairbrush and the psychia- 
trist’s couch. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL re-inte- 
■^gration. Theory: tear the 
personality apart piece by 
piece. Exhibit all the tangled 
skeins and threads and bits and 
chunks to the absolutely objec- 
tified observer from whom you 
have torn that personality, that 
identity, . . Show him where 
he’s done wrong. Punish him 
for it. Hurt him. Then re-inte- 
grate. Put him back together 
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again. He’ll be a changed man. 

He’ll get with the Team. 
With It and For It! So, at 
least, the Team Menubers were 
conditioned to believe, and did. 
Except, maybe, for Maude 
Akers, seated there in Center 
Position at the long table. 

Brannich spoke directly at 
her in a bland, formal tone. “I 
beg your pardon. Members of 
the Team; Brannich, Lloyd, 
reports for skull practice as or- 
dered.” 

“Come off it, Lloyd! This is 
not skull practice, and you 
know it.” 

The oddly-toned reproach 
puzzled Brannich. Mellow hu- 
mor had combined almost ex- 
actly with sharp censure. 
Knowing Maude Akers, and 
just a little fearful of her right 
now, he waited. 

“Did you set that up?” 

Brannich knew that she 
meant Torchie, knew also she 
would correctly read his wag of 
the head, but for the others he 
pretended to misunderstand. 

“The Coach wears his Badge 
of Office,” Brannich indicated 
the eighth Member’s baseball 
cap. “He sits at counterpoint to 
the other Members! It certain- 


ly seems to be Skull Practice.” 

“He also carries the Wand 
of the Patriarch, Engineer-Con- 
structor Brannich.” Maude’s 
night-dark eyes, closely set to 
a thin, high nose — so sugges- 
tive in profile of a bent fore- 
finger — twinkled at Brannich 
in mocking laughter. “You can 
see that we’re all in full re- 
galia. You also know perfectly 
well why you’re here. Even if 
you do deny setting that thing 
up.” 

^NCE MORE Brannich 
evaded her reference to the 
Sp>anking Machine. “Where’s 
your badge, Maude?” he asked. 

“Ex Officio Member Bran- 
nich is reprimanded,” came her 
firm, quick reply, “for unseem- 
ly familiarity.” She paused to 
hold her knitting above the lev- 
el of the Team Table, so Bran- 
nich could see it, then went on: 
“Reprimanded for addres^g 
the Matriarch by her first 
name, without title.” 

“Okay, Maude. Sorry.” 
Brannich smiled at her, asked 
in a tone to go with the smile: 
“Those socks for me?” 

A weird s o u n d — like a 
scream from a croupy seagull. 
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that p)ecuHar throat-clearing 
and attention-getter of the 
longhair initellectual, came from 
the Left End Member. 

“I would submit that there 
can be little doubt about the 
ix>ssible effectuality of Re-in- 
tegration for an individual who 
so callously and so patently re- 
commits an offense for which 
he has just been CPnsiT’'ed. 
Kkeeeuuhhr!” 

"Aw, shut up, Little Lord 
Fauntleroyl” Anger and con- 
tempt blasted so intensely, so 
flashingly, in Brannich that his 
throat locked. Poor John Dew- 
ey, he thought. And poor, poor 
Spengler. How they must roll 
in their graves to know what’s 
been made of their work. "Who 
punched your button anyhow?” 

"BRANNICH!” The Coach 
Patriarch snapped to his feet 
so violently that his folding 
canvas chair fell over back- 
wards. "Turn in your suit!” 

^LAMOR. Cries of "Re-inte- 
gration, Re-integration!” 
The various Members shouted, 
murmured, nodded to each oth- 
er. The Member at Left Tackle 
position assumed his profes- 
sional mien as Societal Thera- 
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pist, pulled at his left ear-lobe, 
nodding: “P-R is in- 

dicated.” 

Matriarch Maude, the only 
calm one there, rapped with her 
knitting needles for attention. 
“Be auiet. all of you! I still 
have the floor.” 

They got quiet, instantly. All 
of them. Not only because 
Maude Akers held the ritual- 
isitic seat of Matriarch— the 
fabled mother and mother of 
fables — ^but because, aside from 
Brannich himself, she was the 
only one in that room with any 
claim at all to real knowledge 
of any kind whatsoever. 

The rest w'ere mere dille- 
tantes — no, not even mere, just 
phony ones. Phony phonies. 
They knew it about themselves. 
They accepted it. They had to; 
Automation made them. In a 
monarchy, you do not rear and 
educate every citizen to become 
king. In an automationed soci- 
ety, you do not teach anyone — 
except for a few kings and 
queens like Brannich and 
Maude Akers — to do anything. 

Anything real, that is. 

You just can’t take the 
chance, however infinitesimal, 
that he might — or might not — 
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do: move, make, build, bulge, 
tear down, or change some- 
thing. Let him do that and he’s 
liable as all hell to knock care- 
free, want-free society — Super 
Society — right off its miles- 
high unicycle of 0-so-delicate- 
ly-balanced economy. 

Automation: Stale-Mate-ion. 
Or maybe best of all decima- 
tion: the cutting down of a 
mass, to a tenth of its original 
size. Yes: Decimation-Automa- 
tion. Put in your original push- 
button system and cut out nine 
tenths of your laboring serfs — 
just like that. Sure. And Just 
Like That: free 80,000,000 
serfs; create 80,000,000 human 
beines. 

As John Dewey said: “The 
ultimate goal of production is 
the production of human be- 
ings. . Only. . .what are you 
going to do with all those peo- 
ple? Where are you going to 
put 80,000,000 of them? Eighty 
million. 

Automation. Stale-Mate-ion. 
Decimation. And how long to 
reduce your one tenth with the 
nine tenths gone, to a tenth of 
the tenth, and that tenth to a 
tenth in its turn. A time times 
and half a time. 


V^ITH HER knitting nee- 
dles, Matriarch Maude 
Akers rapped one sharp final 
time. “Pay attention to me, all 
of you. And that means you, 
too, Lloyd Brannich!” She 
looked now the eagle she was. 
“We’re here on a serious mat- 
ter.” One by one she looked 
each of them over, ended up 
by meeting Brannich squarely 
eye to eye. “Just how serious, 
none of you realize.” 

Brannich tensed in spite of 
himself — the reach of Faustian 
Man is Upward and to the In- 
finite — as a panic thought spi- 
ralled through him: How much 
has she guessed? Or worse, 
still, figured? For that’s how it 
would be with Maude Akers: 
not guesswork but extrapola- 
tion. 

“If the Matriarch please. . .” 
Brannich deliberately, and ma- 
jestically prefaced his words 
with the ultra-formal third per- 
son. He had to stall out enough 
time to size things up and get 
going with his plan again. He 
put on a mask of offended dig- 
nity, but Maude Akers wasn’t 
having any of that. 

“The Matriarch does not 
please. You’ve got something 
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up your sleeve, and I’m going 
to dig it out! Whatever it is.” 

With those words Maude 
Akers struck to nullify Bran- 
nich’s gambit. A good move; 
but it allowed him a counter. 

“Madam!” 

Brannich’s poise and formal- 
ity, though still feigned, now 
carried with them the weight of 
an accused and interrupted per- 
son. “I had not finish^ speak- 
ing.” He scored. 

R,JAUDE AKERS’ pyosture 
underwent that tiny back- 
drawing which means an oppo- 
nent has made a telling point. 
Some of the stern sureness 
went out of her expression. She, 
too, as Brannich was doing, 
turned to study the other Mem- 
bers of the Team. 

Work IS directed play. 

Probably right at the mo- 
ment there were hundreds of 
thousands — if not millions — of 
eight Member panels in meet- 
ing all around the world. Sit- 
ting in rooms like this, supp>os- 
edly to decide the great issues 
and set the policies of human- 
kind. But all the others would 
be for mere Skull Practice. Dil- 
lentantism. Their Matriarchs 


would not be Maude Akers. 
Their Ex Officio Engineer-Con- 
structor Member would be in- 
vited but not attending. 

As each bee-hive has but one 
Queen, so each Megapolis of 
Automation has but one Maude 
Akers and a few score mechan- 
ic-technicians going by the 
grandiose name of Engineer- 
Constructors. Add another 
Queen Bee, and you split your 
hive. Let too many bee-keepers 
fool around and the bees stop 
producing honey. 

That miles-high unicycle of 
0-so-delicately balanced econo- 
my. 

Brannich repressed a grin. 
Through his mind flashed the 
tri-dim symbol on his own of- 
fice door; the scrawny, double- 
bucketed, staggering waterboy. 
He sometimes suspected that 
Maude Akers knew the true 
significance of that symbol. . . 
and of his plan to change it. 
But surely none of the rest 
could know — not the mouse- 
life anyhow; not the labor-done 
get of Automation. 

Waterboys, who worked 
harder than any player on any 
field of sport, and who were far 
more dedicated . . . even to aber- 
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ration, could never hope to win 
a school letter. They weren’t 
elicrible. 

Lloyd Brannich, M'^ster En- 
gineer-Constructor, with his 
h a r d-calloused, workingman’s 
hands, could not vote. He could 
not propose, nor submit, nor 
integrate. He could not influ- 
ence Team Action in any way. 

The Members of the Team, 
phony dilletantes, without one 
bit of real knowledge among 
them, could vote. 

Brannich aimed to get the 
vote. 

II 

S TILL W E A R I N G his 
mask of injured dignity, 
he approached the long 
desk and stood before Maude 
Akers. As good a way as any, 
he figured, to hide his queasy 
feeling that she knew exactly 
just what Oswald Si>engler 
meant to him. 

TO THE UPWARD AND 
THE INFINITE! 

Peripheral vision allowed 
him a dim take-in of the Mem- 
bers of the Team, while he 
glared steadily at Maude 
Akers. 


But he feared, too that she 
knew all about his aim, his 
plan, and the ultimate goal he 
hoped to reach with thp^n a 4 
astra per aspera . , . 

“Well, Lloyd? Have you 
ished spyeaking now?” 

As the pretense for Bran- 
nich, so the mellow and kindly 
mirth for Maude .A.kers. She 
smiled as she ^ke, and her 
eyes took on the sheen of out- 
giving seen as a rule only in 
the eyes of very small children 
and very gentle dogs. She 
scored graciously, did Maude 
.\kers: as befitted her title of 
Matriarch, and her real iob of 
politician. 

For that’s what Maude 
Akers was, a politician in the 
way Aristotle himself defined 
it: Politics, the Science of the 
Sciences, the ruling and gov- 
ernment of the Polls, which 
must — 'to be good and complete 
— incorporate and apply all the 
other sciences. . . for are they 
not also pursuits of men? 

A flash survey of the Team 
showed Brannich that Maude 
had stripped advantage from 
him. They all waited, eagerly, 
one and each to see what he 
would do next. To see, judging 
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by their expressions, to see how 
he’d put his foot in the bucket 
again. 

“Let’s ge<- it over with.” 

jgRANNICH spoke in a flat 
monotone. Maude Akers 
had forced his action. He 
hoped, though, that she had not 
been prepared for him to act so 
directly, leaping beyond the 
parry-and-thrust tactics of 
wordplay, of jockeying for po- 
sition. 

Brannich scored with more 
success than he had expected. 
Maude Akers’ steppage of 
breath showed plain. She held 
herself rigid for an instant, 
then ever so slightly slumped 
forward. 

“Please, Lloyd!” Almost in- 
voluntarily, it seemed, her hand 
lifted toward him, dropped. “I 
know what you want, but re- 
member: not even 370U realize 
just how vital this meeting is!” 

Brannich had to press, to 
plunge on, to keep bis gain. He 
hoped Maude would under- 
stand there was nothing per- 
sonal in it; but even if not, he 
had to go on for the sake of his 
goal. But, still. . . 

Please? Maude begging him? 


As if she did know all, and in- 
tended to side with him? But 
she couldn’t. She simply could 
not know everything. Maude 
Akers though she be, and Ma- 
triarch to boot, she did not be- 
long out in the backroom as an 
Engineer-Constructor. And as 
Brannich hoped it, even the 
rest of the boys out back did 
not guess all his secrets. 

"DRANNICH took in the 
^ whole board. The Team. 
The seven Members seated at 
the long, solid, yellow-oak ta- 
ble. Seven. They can’t get away 
from their sevens. No. Wrong. 
Humble Pie. 

A line came to him out of 
Aldous Huxley’s ‘Eyeless in 
Gaza’: “The only real team- 
work is accomplished by row- 
ing eights and football elev- 
ens ...” Then followed remem- 
brance of an attitude, a philo- 
sophical posture, taken as the 
thing; engendered by the ed- 
itor-publisher of a string of 
Confession rags: “Backfield 
men are not to be trusted, they 
are out for what they can get; 
linemen, especially tackles and 
guards, are cleancut American 
boys.” 
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Add the words of the 01’ 
Stubber: “If you wanta grand- 
stand, if you wanta be a star in 
your own right, go out for golf, 
or tennis, or wait for the Olym- 
pics, but get of fa my gridiron ! ” 
And where is there room for 
Spengler then, with his Present 
as a Becoming, and not the sta- 
sis of a dead Become? This mo- 
ment, this now, this breath I 
take leads to the next. Out of 
the become, proceeds the be- 
coming, 

/ am other I now, where is 
the I who was? 

Sure, and where ARE the 
snows of yesteryear? 

'THE LONG desk with its 
seven Members seated pan- 
el-style represented the Team 
Line Up. Maude Akers, at Cen- 
ter, was Matriarch. Beside her, 
at Right Guard, a fat, frowsy 
frump — ^half again Maude’s 
age and twice her weight — 
stood for the Little Sister. She 
wore a Juliet cap, flared Prin- 
cess skirt, ballet slippers, and 
carried Maypole ribbons. Her 
field, the Dance, 

At Right Tackle, by rules of 
Team Line Up, sat a girl in her 
teens, the Big Sister — her field, 


Philosophy and Science. She 
did not wear her Badges of Of- 
fice, as did the Dancer, but 
sported them behind her: roll- 
down charts of Phrenology and 
Palmistry, mounted on collaps- 
able stands. 

At right End sat the super- 
fine — or female — Kissing Cous- 
in. Bone-thin, she had a mouth 
that looked like a sunburst in 
reverse, as if it were an implo- 
sion, a compass rose with a tiny 
gash for its center instead of a 
radiant pK)int. The Drama, her 
field, and her Badges two: the 
bloodhounds who sat beside 
her, and the blackface rag doll 
she carried . . . taken, of course, 
from the master work of all 
time: “Uncle Tom*s Cabin”. 

To the Left of Center, the 
male Members sat. 

Brannich had once asked 
Maude Akers if that meant to 
imply they were all aberrant, 
as had been catalogued that one 
time Man in the White House 
who immortalized the phrase: 
'slightly left of center, . .’ “Go 
tighten your nuts and bolts. 
Mechanic,” she had answered, 
^“and leave politics to me.” 

On Maude’s left, at Guard 
Position, the Little Brother; 
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his field of Music marked by 
the Badge of reed Pan Pipes, 
and goat’s tail, now concealed 
by derriere in seated posture. 

IG BROTHER sat at Left 
Tackle, and he made much 
of his formal title of Societal 
Therapist. Brannich always 
suspected that he had made it 
up himself, but Maude Akers 
said that kind of thing showed 
initiative, and should be en- 
couraged anyhow. 

No chance for a Societal 
Therapist to upset the apple 
cart balanced on the miles-high 
unicycle. He couldn’t get near 
the machinery, so he couldn’t 
drop a monkey wrench into it. 
His Badges, as might be ex- 
pected of a Societal Therapist 
— that is, Shaman, Witch Doc- 
tor, and Medicine Man — were 
profuse. A Devil Mask, a Zodi- 
acal chart, maracca gourds, boa 
feather anklets, and . . . Bran- 
nich could never get this, and 
Maude wouldn’t even look at 
them: greaves. 

And at Left End: the Poet, 
Little Lord Fauntleroy himself, 
in Eton collar, Byronic wig, 
and Ascot tie. His ‘family re- 
lationship’, male Kissing Cous- 
in. 


The Basic Team is the Fam- 
ily Team! Write it in letters of 
gold, cast those letters to the 
sky, and let the welkin ring. 

It worked. The unicycle 
stayed upright. The machinery 
kept on running. People had 
something to do . . . all those 
millions and millions of new 
human beings produced when 
Automation freed the slaves. 

In the meantime, Brannich’s 
reverie went on, your own kind 
and you had developed. . .well, 
you’d developed — ai least, you 
had helped to develop... 
George. 

George — T o r c h i e’s Big 
Brother, or Poppa, or Master 
Control Unit, whatever you 
wanted to call it. Developed to 
the point where you yourself 
could be automationed out; if 
you wanted to give up the sheer 
fun of doing real and actual 
work. With your hands. The 
fun of controlling, of being 
master to a beautiful, beautiful 
piece of equipment. And that’s 
how you put it to yourself. A 
piece of equipment. 

Your ego, your manhood, 
could exult in the magnificence 
of this creation, this piling on 
Ossa on Oljrmpus and then on 
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Pelion, but damned if your ma- 
chine would ever be anything 
more than a super tool to you. 
Even if you had just about 
made him sentient. 

hint . . . / 

Let George do it. . .1 

Damn it! A machine is an it, 
not a him iwr a he. . .nor even 
a she, granted that in the days 
of wooden ship>s and iron men, 
sailors endowed their vessels 
with feminine being. 

U^OME OUT of it, Lloyd. 

You’re no sheepherder.” 

“Huh?” 

Maude Akers’ voice pulled 
Brannich out of his reverie, but 
he could get no sense from her 
words, even though he dove 
back into the mnemonic cham- 
ber of his mind where they ech- 
oed around in a nagging and 
unbalancing way. 

“It used to be called wool- 
gathering, Lloyd. Reminiscing 
in a deep brown study.” 

“O,” Brannich said. “I see.” 
He didn’t; he was still in the 
dark, feeling again that half- 
thrill of panic. 

Danger to his plan, he 
s«ised. Maude had accused 
him of having something up his 


sleeve. Brannich felt convinced 
she had something up hers. 
But what? And how could she 
know what he had in mind to 
do? 

He caught !Maude in profile 
as she glanced to her left in 
mild annoyance at Tittle Sister, 
who — With It and For It? — 
forever played her part: by 
waving her Maypole ribbons in 
rhythm with her constant thin 
humming. Maude the Eagle, 
Brannich felt, Maude of the 
all-seeing eye. In truth, she and 
the great bird did share the 
same stark, ugly yet beautiful, 
nobility. WHiich still boded no 
good for Lloyd Brannich’s 
plan. 

/^NCE, and once only, Bran- 
nich had asked Maude 
Akers to explain the Teams and 
their raison d'etre. By the fifth 
solid hour, when Maude had 
progressed into psycho-emo- 
tionalism, after an intensive 
course in physiology and anat- 
omy, and was showing him by 
analogue computation — u sing 
synergy, sinaesthesia, and the 
syncope — ^that the basic emo- 
tions were strongly reflected in 
Pythagortemism and the belief 
in Mystic Numbers . . .well. 
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Brannich decided to let George, 
the Master Control Unit, do his 
analogue computing for him, 
and to keep his childhood ex- 
planations. 

For he couldn’t really tell 
whether or not Maude had con- 
firmed his sneaking hunch 
about the Teams; that the only 
real reason for their being was 
simply to dig out and select po- 
tential successors for them- 
selves: the Matriarch Politi- 
cian and the Master Engineer- 
Constructor. 

Too busy with his own work, 
and barred anyhow from all 
areas where it might go on — 
even if he wanted to investi- 
gate — Brannich could only sur- 
mise that somewhere a few se- 
lected latter-day Vestals were 
in isolation and training far re- 
moved from anything they’d 
get as full-fledged Members of 
the Team. Poor kids who would 
have no idea for years and 
years to come that actually the 
heavens had opened to rain 
down blessings upon them. 

How terrible had been Bran- 
nich’s own chagrin when he had 
failed to win promotion to Big 
Brother. . .when he had been 
banished into the awful menial- 


ism of the backroom, where he 
must ‘earn a living’, where he 
would be taught to work with 
his hands! To stay and stay 
and stay there, when first one, 
then another, a third, and more 
and more of his co-culprits 
somehow won return from exile 
for themselves and happily 
went back to join Proper So- 
ciety as Members of the Team. 

Not Brannich, though. He 
was always tinkering around at 
the wrong time, or at the wrong 
thing, so they told him. He just 
couldn’t make himself care 
about the WHY? of things, but 
ZOW! was he busy investigat- 
ing the WHAT and the HOW 
of them. 

So he stayed in the back- 
room. 

<4OT0P YOUR dawdling, 

^ Lloyd. I’ve granted you 
the floor. I’ve asked you sever- 
al questions; you’ve answered 
none. Answer!” 

Dawdling?*’ Brannich re- 
peated the word as if he didn’t 
believe it existed. “Questions?” 
in the same tone. Then, as if 
the lights had been turned on; 
“You want an answer to some- 
thing; a technical answer?” 

Maude Akers gave him, as 
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the expression once went, a Ro- 
land for his Oliver — which 
she’d know, and he wouldn’t. 

“Y e s, Engineer-Constructor 
Brannichr.a technical answer 
to a technical question. Who 
set up Torchie? Did you?” 

“No.” 

Came an interruption, from 
Little Sister, bless — thought 
Brannich — ^her waving May- 
pole ribbons: “Momma Maude, 
wha’s a d’Orchie? Is’t enny- 
thin’ wike a River d’Erchie?” 
She stretched out a ballet slip- 
pered foot, squirmed her shoul- 
ders. 

“Members of the Team!” 

Brannich spoke loudly to get 
their attention. Except for the 
female Kissing C o u s i n — en- 
grossed in petting her blood- 
hounds — they all attended the 
Matriarch’s explanation to Lit- 
tle Sister about Torchie 
(d’Orchie) and the River 
d’Erchie. A rivederci, dear, a 
rivederci, indeed. . .and Auf 
Wiedersehn to you, Maude. 

“Yes, Lloyd?” Maude spoke 
with a questioning air of ex- 
pectancy. 

THINK we’d better get 
on with this. Enough time 


has gone by. I know why I’m 
here: Team Court and Trial; 
charge. Guilt of Foul. But I’m 
entitled to know — and I want 
to know — the specific instanc- 
es, acts, or events. Tell me. 
Then I’ll take my medicine like 
a good little boy, and go into 
the Spanking Machine. Your 
pardon; the Psychological Re- 
integrator.” Couldn’t give Lit- 
tle Sister another op>ening. 

“Good play, Brannich!” The 
Coach Patriarch jumped up 
and yelled out his approval. “I 
almost wish you didn’t have to 
turn in your suit, boy. You’re 
With It now! With the Team!” 

Indeed I am, Coach, and 
right according to plan and 
schedule. 

Ill 

I N ESSENCE, Brannich’s 
plan was simple enough. 
Carrying it out against 
Maude presented the difficulty. 

Reorganize the Teams into 
baseball nines. “The American 
Way is the Sportsman’s Way, 
and the True American Game 
is Baseball ...” The battery to 
be: himself as pitcher and 
Maude Akers as catcher. Re- 
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suit: the vote for Brannich, 
and full, absolute power of ini- 
tiative and control. No pitcher, 
no game. 

Method of accompli.shment: 
accept the verdict of Psycho- 
logical Re-integration, and go 
into Torchie for a session of 
Spanking. At least make the 
Team Members believe that to 
be happening. Actually just sit 
in the chair while the boys out 
in the backroom sent the ma- 
chine through its motions. 

After the “treatment”, come 
out. Tell the Members that 
you’ve made a tremendous dis- 
covery, possible because of the 
magnificent insight newly 
gained by your re-conditioning. 

They’ll go for it, they’ll be- 
lieve it, such is their faith in 
the majesty of Automation and 
Psychological Re-integration. 
Tell them they, too, must go 
into Torchie for a spell. 

“A question arises out of 
this,” mused the Societal Ther- 
apist. “Is Brannich once more 
Guilty of Foul for prompting 
action before the Matriarch 
and? or? Coach? Or is he, as 
mere Ex Officio Member, out- 
side the rules for Skull Prac- 
tice?” 


“But, Svengali,” — the So- 
cietal Therapist also dabbled in 
hypnotism, hence the name — 
“Momma Maude has said and 
said ’tisn’t Skull Pwactice.” 
Little Sister at Right Guard, 
really With It and For It! Giv- 
ing her all to her part as she 
hummed and waved her May- 
pole ribbons; while Brannich 
still thoughtfully reviewed his 
plan. 

CEND THE Members in, one 
at a time. 

Have your set-up all ready 
out in the backroom. Give the 
boys back there, out there, the 
word, and let them pour on the 
‘treatment’. You’ll get the re- 
sult you want, even though the 
treatment you give is anything 
but Re-integration. Use Torch- 
ie as an extremely accelerated 
conditioner; in a word, as a 
mechanical hypnotist. 

Pavlov got his dogs to sali- 
vate every time he rang the 
dinner bell. It took time. But, 
with fly-agaric and mescal de- 
rivatives to heighten the time 
sense — with hypnopaedics and 
subliminal attack of the senses 
— you can jam in your condi- 
tioned response as quickly as 
you so desire. 
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Just one fly in the ointment: 
Maude Akers. She had too 
much; she was just too sharp 
to go for the put-up job Bran- 
nich and the boys in the back- 
room had arranged. She’d catch 
on. She had too complex a per- 
sonality, and worlds too much 
knowledge, for them to know 
how to fool her as they would 
fool the Members of the Team. 

The plan to win Maude: tell 
the simple truth and appeal to 
her reason. Her knowledge, her 
job. Her self. Which had 
seemed great to Brannich when 
he devised it. Now, it looked 
not so good. 

He decided. 

... well, anyway, stick with 
it . . .make do somehow with 
what you've got. You don’t 
know for sure that it won’t 
loork. 

“Uncle Lloyd,” this was Big 
Sister, at Right Tackle. “Could 
I see your p>alm a minute?” She 
paused, placed a slender finger 
to her fair young cheek. “Or 
maybe I ought to give you a 
head reading.” 

Maybe you’d better look at 
your own palm, Angel, thought 
Brannich, while he raised an 
eyebrow at Little Brother, who 


had begun to play the kootch- 
dance tune on his reed Pan 
Pipes. 

'^HEN, AT last, Brannich 

met Maude Akers’ gaze. 
There, he met an intense air of 
concern, as if Maude watched 
somebody she loved performing 
on a high- wire in the circus. 
Oddly combined with that: a 
kind of censure for him, Lloyd 
Brannich. 

“Lloyd, I know what you 
want. I’ve seen you when you 
watch the stars. I feel sympa- 
thy for what you feel when you 
look up at them. But believe 
me, you haven’t thought this 
thing through. I ask you one 
more time: who set up Tor ch- 
ief” 

“George did. He always 
does.” 

“George? You mean that 
George?” 

Brannich merely nodded. No 
doubt about it any longer: 
Maude knew — if not all and 
everything — certainly enough 
to spoil his plans, to thwart his 
dream and deny his ever reach- 
ing the goal. 

The Dream: to see what’s on 
the other side of the mountain 
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— just to see what’s there. It’s 
always been a prime drive in 
certain kinds of men. Oceans 
were crossed thereby; moun- 
tains climbed, and wastelands 
left behind. The great grass- 
lands, the great food areas of 
the world opened up. Out of 
that, out of things like that, 
and men, more people got a 
chance to be born. 

Why then is it so funny to 
wonder what there might be up 
there and out there where the 
stars have their abodes? Will- 
ing, truly, to eat and like that 
humble pie, Brannich admitted 
the fault, if fault it be, within 
himself. He wanted to go to the 
stars. He wanted to see what 
was on the other side of the 
mountain. Just to see. Just to 
be able to say he’d been there. 

■p^EEP, DEEP inside himself, 
Brannich felt the faint tha- 
lamic itch that portends the 
birth of a great idea. His ra- 
tionale, deep and shallow both, 
had been counting up. The 
counting did not weigh so well 
for his plan, but his emotions 
had kept on rejecting defeat 
...or change. Now — maybe. 
If. 


“Maude.” Brannich looked 
straight at her, and acted as if 
what he had to say were for her 
ears atone. “You tell me some- 
thing.” He made sure he spoke 
loudly enough into the silence 
that came, so that everyone 
would hear everything. “Have 
you got a secret clutch scHne- 
where that you train in real 
procedures?” 

Initiative: that’s what 
Maude Akers called Big Broth- 
er’s naming himself Societal 
Therapist. Brannich could not 
equal her in politics, but he was 
mechanic enough, with an as- 
sist from Newton, to apply 
Hegel’s law of contradictories: 
a thing has no being except in 
its own negation. 

For every action there is an 
equal and opposite reaction. 

On Maude .\kers’ face: an 
interplay of anger, regret, de- 
liberation, and acceptance. The 
bird’s out, the fat’s in the fire, 
and there’s no use locking the 
barn door after the horse has 
strayed. 

Brannich had given this pan- 
el of Members something to 
think about. He had used a 
word, a concept, supposed to 
be completely expunged from 
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their experience, their gestalt. 
He had hinted a secret order- 
ing of ways and means. To 
them, mystics one and all, that 
could only suggest some arcane 
cabal. 

“Unca Lloyd, what’s a se- 
cwet crutch? ’N what’s ’at 
word you said? Is p’oceejures 
like one of my dance routines? 
’N could I make up a numba’ 
about it?” 

T ITTLE SISTER, .still With 
It and For It, and coming 
through exactly as Brannich 
had planned on her doing. The 
action. Now he had only to 
wait for the equal and opposite 
reaction — just as sure to come. 
So that wasn’t the hard part. 
The difficulty lay in somehow 
silently communicating to 
Maude Akers. To get her to 
know he had carried through a 
part of his plan; that he had 
used these people, had made 
them perform exactly as he 
wanted them to. 

He looked hard and straight 
into Maude’s eyes, then sent 
his own gaze drifting up and 
down the panel, swept it over 
the Coach-Patriarch, looked 
back to Maude once more. She 


got his message. She, too, ex- 
amined the Members of the 
Team. 

All the Team Members had 
become, on the moment and the 
instant of Little Sister’s ques- 
tion, as bored as they had been 
fascinated by Brannich’s words 
to Maude. 

Ideas — expecially new ones 
— are hard to come by. Noth- 
ing new under the sun. Except 
gimmicks. And if you’ve spot- 
ted the idea for a new gimmick, 
all you can do is drop it when 
it turns out that somebody has 
beat you to it, has already put 
it into a routine. . .even if your 
fields happen to be as far apart 
as Shamanism and Interpretive 
Dancing. Or reading palms. Or 
getting Who’s-it acro^ the ice. 
Or anything else. You drop it. 
And even a pyolitician must al- 
low the other guy his own idea. 

THE MYTHOS CON- 
TAINS WITHIN ITSELF 
THE SEEDS OF ITS OWN 
CONSTRUCTION ... 
THE REACH OF FAUSTIAN 
MAN IS UPWARD AND TO 
THE INFINITE...WORK 
IS DIRECTED PLAY. 

“Unca Lloyd, you din’t an- 
swer my^qweshon.” 
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True, Little Sister, I didn’t; 
nor has Maude answered mine. 

1_IE HAD TO keep his boys 
in the backroom, had to 
know Maude would keep her 
Vestals. With a new purpose, 
with a new end. Not just to 
produce successors for them- 
selves — a one-to-one ratio: but 
to produce real and genuine 
human beings in the John 
Dewey tradition. Fully realized 
in their own potentials. And 
fit to go to the stars. 

So, while you explain to Lit- 
tle Sister, exact your demand 
from Maude: a boon for a 
boon. Let Maude witness that 
you can get her off the hook, 
demonstrate that you can make 
of what she feared to be the 
thunder of chaos something 
much less than “a tempest in a 
teapot.” 

Tell Little lister that it isn’t 
a crutch, but a clutch, a device 
for the transference of torque 
— from which (but do not tell 
her that, do not speak that 
aloud, even to Maude Akers, 
yet) came your idea — and 
phonic it up somehow, so she’ll 
believe it. She has to believe, 
since she is only the Little Sis- 
ter and you are the Engineer- 


Constructor. Tell her it is not 
a ‘secwet’ nor even a secret, 
but a Siegred clutch. A great 
invention. Like Brunhild. Like 
the Niebelungenlied. Any old 
crap. But exact your boon from 
Maude Akers. 

“All right, Lloyd. It’s all 
yours. Your ball. Carry it.” 

Carry it. 

He had to. Just that. Maude 
the Qenter, had passed the ball 
to him. Not tossed it back the 
way a catcher would to a pitch- 
er, but centered it! As if he 
were in the backfield. The ex- 
purgated and banished back- 
field. All members of which, 
unlike cleancut All American 
boy linemen, are out for what 
they can get. As Brannich was. 
Admittedly. Out to get to the 
stars. 

‘All right, Lloyd. It’s all 
yours. Your ball. Carry it.’ 

W/’ITH THOSE simple 
^ words, Maude Akers could 
once more make Brannich feel 
that he was Little Brother seat- 
ed for the first time on the 
immediate left side of an all- 
wise, all-seeing, stern yet kind- 
ly Matriarch. Fhlly aware of 
his every secret thought, his 
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every glaring fault. All right, 
damn it, I’ll carry! 

“Engineer-Constructor Bran- 
nich would proceed with his 
Psychological Re-integration. 
Will the Matriarch kindly have 
the Specific Charge read into 
the record?” 

“What do you think it is, 
Lloyd?” 

Brannich had not even both- 
ered to think of that. He and 
the boys in the backroom had 
planned his conduct so that 
some Member or other would 
be bound to accuse him of 
playing Out of Position — that 
is, usurping somebody else’s 
field. “Why, it must be OoP, 
isn’t it?” 

‘^o, Lloyd. It’s Goofing 
Off.” 

This time Brannich felt him- 
self exploded, rather than 
squeezed in — ^but the feeling 
was just as bad if not worse. 
More of a helplessness to it. 
Nothing to grab onto, no 
anchor; and 1^ direly needed 
one. Cornered rats fight; man 
tries to stave off the inevitable. 

“Me?” Brannich made his 
tone plaintive. “Goofing Off? 
How?” He did get sureness and 
emphasis into the last word. 


Maude couldn’t possibly know 
that he had been, unless . . . 

She locked gazes with him, 
open-eyed, unrelenting, and 
for the moment entirely with- 
out the kindness and under- 
standing he had always felt to 
be ideally the person and 
Persona of Maude Akers, Ma- 
triarch. “You’ve been experi- 
menting with perpetual motion, 
Lloyd.” 

He had been. 

It was possible that Maude 
Akers, out of the vast fund 
of her knowledge, would know 
his experimenting — as Master- 
Engineer-Constructor — ^in per- 
petual motion must be deemed 
Guilt of Foul and Goofing Off. 
It was imp)ossible, though, for 
her to know that he had ac- 
tually been doing so, unless 
swnebody had told her, 

T LOYD BRANNICH had 
^ not told her, so the traitor 
had to be the only other person 
out in the backroom who knew. 
The Little Brother — no longer 
Little Brother, because ban- 
ished into the awful menialism 
of working with his hands — 
whom Brannich had already 
chosen as his successor. 

A kid, like Brannich himself 
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at that age, who was always 
tinkering around trying to find 
out the WHAT and the HOW 
of things, but absolutely unable 
to care about the WHY? 

A boy who, by the merest of 
all chances, happened to be 
Lloyd Brannich’s own son. 
My son, my son! During the 
Sullan persecutions in Rome 
many sons yielded up their fa- 
thers as traitors to the regime, 
but no — count it, no — father 
ever ratted. 

. . .and here Lloyd Brannich 
felt in his belly, not a sickness 
exactly, but more a conviction 
that he never wanted to eat 
anything again. As though in 
his stomach there throbbed a 
terrible swollen hollowness that 
could not ever be pierced, that 
could not allow food and sus- 
tenance to enter for continuing 
life again. Vve been let 
down . . . 

j^^OW THiL awareness of 
Maude Akers speaking 
again, her words bouncing into 
and around, around, and 
around in that mnemonic echo 
chamber, senselessly. 

His gestalt had become jan- 
gled confusion. The Members 
of the Team reacting in their 


various ways — mumbling, pull- 
ing ear lobes, scraping a can- 
vas chair, petting a blood- 
hound. Maude saying some- 
thing that was just a noise in 
his ears. Himself, without voli- 
tion, without conscious direc- 
tion, somehow already inside 
Torchie, and seating himself in 
the chair. Not knowing, not 
caring about his plan any- 
more . . . just going through mo- 
tions, because they, the mo- 
tions, were to be gone through. 

Then another jangling — a 
loud, irritating disturbance: 
the introduction of another 
cause-effect chain, nagging at 
him, pulling the attention he 
refused to give it. 

“Father, Father!” The feel 
of a young hand clamp>ed on 
his wrist, the slowly wakening 
awareness that somebody — 
bodies?. . .things?— had burst 
through the door. The sudden- 
ly intense registering sight of 
a boy-child’s cheek, and eyes 
tip-tilted in their corners. My 
son, my son! 

“Jerry? You? Here?” 

“Yes, Father, I’m here. But 
listen to me! You’ve got to get 
out of there. You mustn’t try 
to go through with it. George 
has taken over! He’s got con- 
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trol of everything. Torchie, 
too! He’ll do something bad to 
you. Get out, get out of there!” 

“Take it easy, son. "Easy. 
George is only a machine. An 
‘it’. A machine can’t take over 
anything.” Brannich lifted a 
hand to run it through the tow- 
sled hair above the worried lit- 
tle brow. The hand wouldn’t 
lift. 

“He can; he did! He’s got 
his servo-mechs lined up 
around himself like an army. 
These, too!” 

IV 

B rannich looked, 
Brannich saw; and on 
the instant he felt his au- 
tomatic upward surge' to pro- 
tect his son thwarted. The com- 
parison of Torchie’s chair to 
the Iron Mary was good — in 
the matter of restraint, that is. 
Where the Iron Mary accom- 
plished its holding with knives 
in its enveloping arms, Torch- 
ie’s web was a soft, resilient 
one, but immobilizing just the 
same. 

Brannich could only — with 
great, great effort — turn his 
head on his paralyzed neck to 
watch the flexible tentacled, 


rolling on their godamn silent 
wheels, mechanical monstrosi- 
ties carry his boy out of Torch- 
ie’s bounds. See them, just as 
the helmet came down to black 
out his vision, array themselves 
like guards at sentry, to keep 
all others away. 

Implacable: a thing not to be 
placated, not to be pleased, the 
cool unreturning lifeless hard- 
ness of steel. Inexorable: rigid 
and unyielding; without feeling 
to be moved by entreaty, pray- 
er, or emotion. A machine, a 
functioning machine, somehow 
desperately trying to communi- 
cate with him out of the sen- 
tience he had given to it. He, 
himself, and all the other guys 
like him. 

Impossible. Machines cannot 
communicate. Machines can 
not think. Machines can only 
work. That last touch, there: 
the gist, the germ of an idea. 
And the feeling within his head 
again of something alien, utter- 
ly, yet O so familiar! trying to 
tell him something. A thing that 
could not talk, trying to talk. 
Trying to put in — ^blank — what 
word for ‘word’ when there can 
be no words — trying to. . . 
ideate. 

Frantic, Brannich thought: 
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I’m actually going through re- 
integration. The real thing! 

NO. . . 

^LEAR AND absolute came 
the idea of his thought ne- 
gated. In substitute, a kind of 
symphonic conviction of a nev- 
er-b e f 0 r e-experienced-there- 
fore-unnamed amalgam of com- 
munication and symbiosis: a 
man and his machine, together, 
in perfect harmony, at work, 
getting the job done. Together. 

A team, capable in their to- 
getherness of accomplishment 
far and above the ability of ei- 
ther one alone ... so why was 
Brannich attempting to demol- 
ish the Teams? Why was he 
monkeying around with the 
proven impracticality of per- 
petual motion? 

Clear came the concept, the 
asking of the question, with a 
feeling — not a feeling, but a 
kind of attitude, even gestalt — 
that a true and loyal servant, a 
perfect worker would have — 
no, be — if he came upon the 
boss doing his job when he 
came back from lunch. 

Brannich had got with it, 
with this team, maybe because 
he was what he was, and could 
never be anything else. The 


love, the joy he felt in using his 
beautiful, beautiful piece of 
equipment, must somehow have 
its out-showing in its opposite 
number. 

My machine keeps on work- 
ing for me. 

As it must. And will. But. . . 

Damn it! A machine is an 
‘it’, a thing, not a ‘him’ nor a 
‘he’! Not alive. Not capable of 
thinking, nor responding. 

No need. George, (the con- 
cept of an entity not an entity, 
but of a dynamic something 
that works, that does) George 
knows. A machine turned on 
and working, works. Then a 
question that came out in hu- 
man terms about like this: 
Why sit at the table and try to 
butter your bread when you 
have left the loaf at the gro- 
cery? 

T^AUDE AKERS had 
brought the charge of 
Goofing Off against Brannich. 
A fair charge; he had been. 
Maybe too much, so much that 
it had driven him goofy, even 
to the point of dreaming all 
this up. 

That, George (entity not en- 
tity) cannot do. . . 
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What? 

Dream. The word itself, not 
even the idea, did not exactly 
come out. Only that there must 
be some kind of cause to make 
the effect noted: Brannich had 
been fooling around with im- 
practical p>erpetual motion. 
That, George knew. George did 
not know why, could not ask 
why, for ‘Why?’ must entail 
kindred knowledge, empathy, 
of motive. George Just worked, 
he wasn’t motivated. 

* Yeah, well how come you 
caught on? 

And here. . .hesitancy? No. 
Evasion? No to that, too.- 
George couldn’t do either one: 
both needed emotion behind 
them. Not even a pause in its 
human sense, a time for 
thought. Just a space of time 
that went by until like succes- 
sive squirts of a grease gun this 
ideated chain came out . . . 

George’s job is to do 
George’s job, and to KEEP 
George doing it. George is the 
perfect slave, a working — not a 
thinking — machine. George be- 
ing, works. Not that he likes to, 
not that he has to, he just does. 
It is in the nature of things. De 
Rerum Naturae. 


CLEAR back to the be- 
ginning, the days of World 
War II, when the first fum- 
bling, stumbling steps were tak- 
en. When Automation was so 
far away it was still called au- 
tomatization, or even Technoc- 
racy. Planners and designers 
even then realized that eventu- 
ally you’d have to make your 
push-buttons do everything but 
push themselves: self-servicing, 
sel f-maintaining, sel f -replacing. 

And even then, way before 
the great teachers — Trial-error, 
and day by day practice — ^be- 
gan, the basics were there. The 
Wheatstone Bridge, the auto- 
matic pilot, circuits wired in se- 
ries AND in parallel, operating 
in series until failure when your 
solenoid became de-energized, 
switched over to parallel and 
spot-lighted, or ‘dark’-lighted 
your trouble for you. And a lit- 
tle toy that you could drive into 
a nervous breakdown. 

That had been the one, the 
Big One. Couple of guys Gold- 
berging around. ‘Bread-board- 
ing’. . .y’know. Took the ‘Go’ 
and ‘no Go’ guage idea from 
the automatic lathe. Job to do, 
duty to perform, means of tell- 
ing when it’s done. Now put in 
a scrambler for random — at 
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least a lot of, and plenty of, 
mixed-up conditions. Great, it 
worked; but like the coffee mill 
that turned the sea to salt, it 
did not know how to quit when 
the job was done. Once finding 
the answer it kept on turning 
it out, forever. Keep working, 
try this, try that; rip out, put 
this in, till a day comes when 
one of you, watching the crazy 
antics the last hook-up has 
caused, says to the other: 
“Damn thing acts like it’s 
drunk.” 

^INGO! Ybu’ve got it. What 
does the wise boss do to 
show his worker he’s done a 
good job? Puts extra bonus in 
the pay envelope. But what 
does the super-wise Boss do? 
He buys the worker a drink as 
soon as the good job is finished. 

So, the end result: three 
push-buttons; on, off, and buy 
George a drink. Have safe- 
guards, of course. Make your 
‘drink-buying’ push-button a 
function of, and only of, the 
whole complex, the whole Per- 
sona and personality of your 
Master - Engineer - Construc- 
tor. That only the boss may 
pour from the bottle. When the 
boss is satisfied, he buys. 


A certain helmet, out in the 
backroom, for that purpose. No 
need to put it in the safe, no 
need to lock it up. If anybody 
besides Brannich tried to put it 
on, he couldn’t. He would not 
any longer have a head it could 
go on. 

For each new Master, a new 
helmet; and a cu.stom, a cere- 
mony, that grew out of his first 
donning it. The new Master- 
Engineer-Constructor sat down 
at a desk in full view of the 
outwardly plain and unimpres- 
sive cube blocked around the 
fantastically complex innards 
of the Master Control Unit, of 
George. 

On the desk in front of the 
new Master were two things: 
his helmet, and a bottle of 
whatever kind of booze he hap- 
pened to fancy. He put on the 
helmet; he opened the bottle, 
and he and George got drunk 
together. Real drunk. 

Brannich caught himself up 
short. Why should he be going 
back to his own experience at 
it? Why remember a thing that 
was only a kind of shame, a 
thing inexcusable if it had not 
had the demands of custom and 
tradition behind it? Why, in- 
deed? Except that. . .well, why 
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does any associative chain be- 
gin? Because it’s triggered, it’s 
kicked off, by something com- 
mon to the original chain. 

CHAME AND shame alone, 

the after-glow, or plainly 
hangover, had been for Bran- 
nich. He had no mysticism in 
his make-up. Any Member of 
the Team would have been 
transported by the combined 
feeling of symbiosis and togeth- 
erness — the working as a p>er- 
fect team, that a Master felt 
getting drunk with the Master 
Control Unit. 

“GEORGEl” Brannich 
spoke aloud, realized he had, 
and concentrated in silence 
once again: ^‘You’re drunk!’* 

A hubbub of impression, a 
hodge-podge of feeling and 
ideas not ideas — not human, in- 
terpreting themselves in human 
terms. 

A boss, told his prize worker 
was sick, passing by a dime 
beer joint, spying the culprit, 
and hurling an accusation at 
him. A beery, teary, crying-jag 
denial, followed immediately by 
ratiocinationed license. What 
would the boss do if he found 
himself fired? Go out and get 


drunk — only thing to do. But 
the Boss could not know. Never 
know how ’tis. Boss didn’t have 
boss. Swell boss anyhow, 
couldn’t stand to be fired by 
him. 

Crazy, though. Monkeying 
around with idiot stuff like 
p’pelual motion. Got idea go 
kiting to stars. Leave poor 
George all ’lone. Nobody have 
drink with then. Poor, poor 
George. Bad boss, mean boss, 
drunk alia time. ’S matter with 
him. Drunker’n George, that 
never touches the stuff. George 
no fool, sober as» judge, could 
show boss what he’s after. 

pERPETUAL motion impos- 

sible in Jeans-Eddington 
Universe. Boltzmann. Second 
Law Therm’ dymam-ics. Boss 
thinks he’s smart. Says merely 
out to improve efficiency of 
epicyclic engine. Thinks get 
space drive that way. Haah! 

Boss ought know where look, 
like George knows. Space drive 
already figured out. Da Vinci. 
Just didn’t have power. Had 
whole dope, knew; like all 
greats that Configuration of 
Culture: Galileo, Copernicus, 
Torricelli, Newton. All knew. 
All out for same thing Brannich 
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after. Spaceflight. Not Rocket 
Power. 

Proof: s equals gt^. Def- 
inition : Acceleration is a 
change IN DIRECTION, or 
velocity. And you can only put 
it that way when you’re think- 
ing of a body in jree jail. 
Thought Da Vinci after a heli- 
copter, eh? Haah, and again, 
haah ! He, Da Vinci, was out to 
command DIRECTION in a 
freely falling body; and that, 
Chum, is a space drive. 

Only rockets work ’vacuum, 
hunnh? How about Jack in the 
Box? How ’bout processing 
gyro? How ’bout cycloided ec- 
centric? Put ’em all together, 
got it. Got your drive. Use 
p’petual motion, get economy, 
more efficiency, okay. But 
don’t go way Stars ’n leave 
poor old George ’lone, nobody 
drink with. Boss too old go 
anyhow. Send kids. Bring ’em 
right. 

That was my idea, but I 
haven’t been able to join the 
Team. I haven’t changed into a 
Baseball Nine. I’m still with- 
out the vote, without influence. 

A sudden stark feeling of 
withdrawal, as if, he, Bran- 
nich, watched a friend speed- 
ing away on some kind of vessel 


over which he had no control. 
A waving of goodbye, and a 
last desperately shouted word 
of advice that failed to carry 
over the intervening distance. 

A hazy, hazy image, blotch- 
ily, visualized: a star rampant 
on a ...??... a truncated pyra- 
mid-like thing, supposed to be 
. . .a. . .comet’s trail. . .? 

T LOYD BRANNICH, Mas- 
ter Engineer - Constructor, 
man of practical things, with- 
out a bit of mysticism in his 
make-up, realized hirnself seat- 
ed in an Iron-Mary-like thing 
combining the worst features 
of an electric chair and a 
dentist’s engine. Over there 
what might be taken for a 
space-ship’s control panel . . . 
might be, but never would be 
after Brannich showed them 
what a Spaceship should look 
like. That George and his 
servo-m e c h s are gone, and 
your boy called you Father in- 
stead of Chief? 

No, the difficulties lay over 
that way. The Members of the 
Team. What good a Star Drive 
if you had no one to send up 
there and out there? The 
Team... Hurray for the 
Team! 
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Just as his desultory study 
of them told him that Maude 
Akers was no longer there, the 
idea hit him. The idea that had 
begun to germinate way back 
there a few minutes, a few 
aeons, ago. Before he had gone 
into Torchie. 

Clear, sharp, came the thing 
he had tried to visualize; a 
Star, well enough, but not 
rampant on a comet’s trail. The 
new symbol, representing Bran- 
nich’s own status, to replace 
the old one of non-letter win- 
ning Waterboy on his office 
door. 

V^HO, NOT of the team, 
still leads the team? 

Who gets the prettiest girls 
in school? Not just one, but 
three or four of them, always 
crowding around, always dan- 
gling their dance programs be- 
fore him, while they ignore the 
big, dumb, aching goons who’ve 
knocked their brains out — 
their hearts, too — on the field 
of play? Who’s always clean, 
always special, always at the 
head of the parade? 

Who wins, not only a letter, 
but one solely and uniquely 
his own? Who, of course, but 
the Yell Leader? A Star, in- 


deed, not rampant on a comet’s 
trail, but emblazoned on a 
megaphone. 

Without difficulty, Lloyd 
Brannich freed himself from 
the trappings of Torchie. As 
he rose to his feet, Maude 
Akers came through the door. 
He waited until she had re- 
sumed her place, then calmly 
and simply told her and all 
the other Members a new idea 
had come to him. He mentioned 
their known dislike for Ins 
Waterboy symbol. He intended 
to change that, for the new 
idea, the new thing he had be- 
come, and must remain. 

He would now lead them in a 
yell. ' 

“Good play, Brannich!” The 
Coach-Patriarch once more 
knocked over his folding chair 
in his enthusiasm. Little Sister 
pirouetted in her Ophelia 
numba’. The Poet quoted: 
“Tell me not in mournful num- 
bers, Life is but an empty 
dream ...” Big Sister, with sci- 
entific exactitude, located just 
the spot on Brannich’s head 
that would bespeak such gaii- 
us. The female Kissing Cousin 
tore her blackface doll in 
twain, and gave a half to each 
of her bloodhounds. The So- 
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cietal Therapist took off his 
greaves and put on his devil 
mask. And Little Brother stuck 
with the knn*'-!' iT,-,re tune. 

j^AUDE AKERS showed, 
for the first time Bran- 
nich had ever witnessed, the 
unsureness and worried antici- 
pation of the female caught in 
the act of running a sandy 
on a male of her own kind. 
To his boy, he said he would 
accept no apology for the lad’s 
forgetting himself, and calling 
the Chief ‘Father’ that way. He 
knew the boy had been under 
stress, but he had discovered 
the filial term ‘Father’ was ac- 
tually music to his ears, and 
would the boy please continue 
to call him that? 

Maude obeyed his beckon- 
ing finger, followed him to a 
withdrawn and qui€t corner 
where they could not be over- 
heard. 

Ossa on Pelion and them on 
Olympus. Paradox on paradox, 
piled one atop another until 
they have finally cancelled 


themselves but, have solved 
themselves. The only way to 
join a team is not to join it. 
The only way to get your ma- 
chine to perform at optimum, 
is to forbid it the chance so to 
perform. To gain a son, you 
first must lose him. To gain 
an end that only humility 
achieves, be full of arrogant 
pride. 

Great stuff, but to be pos- 
sible there had to be a kicker 
in the deal. Maude Akers had 
been out of the room. George 
had acted drunk. George got 
sober, Maude returned. Para- 
doxes are solved only by gim- 
micks: “The truth, Maude. 
The New Matriarch gets a 
helmet, too, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, always made up by 
the Old Master Engineer. It’s 
the one secret he keeps from 
the new Master. Are vou mad, 
Lloyd?” 

For answer, Brannich 
grinned, turned to the Team 
Members, and spelled out the 
next yell : “STARS, to them, 
yeeeayyT’ 
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SPACE LAW 


by Harold Gluck, Ph. D. 


At this moment, the following arti- 
cle is speculative — hut soon, many 
of its speculations will be fact. Space 
Law has already started to come into 
being, and the first case — that may 
come up very soon! 


T he spaceship 

Baulso was one of the 
old-timers, built about 
the year 2035. At present she 
had been turned into a com- 
bination freighter-i>asseniger 
affair. She was owned by the 
Austin Transportation Com- 
pany and made special charter 
flights — or, when business was 
slow she operated as a 
“tramp” Sp>aceship picking up 
whatever business was avail- 
able on the Planet-Asteroid 
Run. Just now she was three 


months out from her last stop, 
Asteroid NEWO, and head^ 
for Earth. Her captain was 
George F. Harrison. They had 
no other stops to make and in 
a month’s time should land at 
Earthport. 

Most of the p)assengers were 
accompanying their special 
cargo units in the Batdso. 
There were also three honey- 
moon couples taking advan- 
tage of the low r^te. At the 
moment, all the passengers - 
were in the big Recess, watch- 
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ing a picture on the screen. Five minutes later, Flight 
There was a slight lurch but Engineer Belton Eisenwell 
they didn’t seem to mind it. told the Captain the sad news. 
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“We ran into a meteor stream. 
Left starboard engine number 
two is completely out of shape. 
Can’t be fixed. And number 
one may go any minute.” 

“Can we continue our voy- 
age with those two engines out 
of commission?” demanded the 
Captain. 

“Only if we jettison half the 
cargo,” replied the Flight En- 
gineer. “And the sooner the 
better.” > 

The passengers, according to 
regulation 32, were notified of 
the situation. It had been de- 
cided to jettison the entire 
shipment of Magison Ore. 

“But I’ll be broke if you do 
that,” protested Herman 
Frank, who owned the cargo. 
“Five years of prospecting gone 
to waste.” 

Not exactly. For here in 
this situation, they would fol- 
low the rule of Admiralty law. 
Dumping his cargo helped 
save the others’ their cargo; 
therefore the others share the 
loss with Herman Frank. It’s 
worked out on a percentage 
basis. There will be similar 
situations in which we will be 
able to take a time-tested law 
and use it as part of <gjr Space 


Law. We can look at another 
situation aboard a spaceship. 

'T'HE SPACESHIP Donago 
is one that makes the Sat- 
urn-Earth run and flies the 
Saturnian flag. She is owned 
by the Metsia Corporation 
with headquarters at Bunia, 
Saturn. Just now she is about 
three weeks away from her 
destination. Earth. Aboard the 
ship is a citizen of Venus by 
the name of Seita Godona; he 
has been acting strangely. 

He turns around to- one of 
the stewards and everybody 
hears him shout. “I’m sick and 
tired of the lack of attention 
you have been giving to me. I 
don’t have to stand for your 
insulting manners. I will fix 
you right now.” 

Before anyone can stop him, 
he whii>s out a little Destructo 
pistol and blasts the poor stew- 
ard into Nothingness. 

Definitely, this was murder; 
but what law is to be applied? 
The Venusian code permits a 
member of the Tertiary Order 
to kill anyone insulting him; 
and, alas, Seita Godona is one 
of these rare nobles. If he 
were on Venus, nothing would 
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happen to him. Earth Code 
provides for a complete psy- 
chiatric examination; if found 
unstable he is sent away to an 
institution. The Saturnian code 
provides Death for any kill- 
ing — no matter what the ex- 
cuse or provocation may be. 

The law is based upon the 
flag of the spaceship, so that 
in this case the Saturnian code 
would apply. But what hap- 
pens when we get situations 
which are new? Then new law 
will have to be created by the 
Inter-Council Space Group, 
representing all the planets in 
the first Galaxy. Suppose we 
take one of these new situa- 
tions. 


•yHE SPACESHIP Waspo is 
one of the new experimen- 
tal type built by the Inter- 
Council Space Committee. Her 
fuel is the unstable element, 
T.32. Scientists are all well 
aware of the great risk to be 
taken; if that element gets out 
of control, you actually have a 
wild Space Bomb capable of 
destroying a planet. But the’ 
goal is considered worth the 
risk, because now you can 
make a trip into the Second 
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Galaxy and back. The year is 
2345. 

Yet, you must protect the 
people on any one of the 
planets. So a new law is passed 
— to the effect that if the ele- 
ment does go out of control a 
priority message will auto- 
matically be sent out. It means 
that every spaceship must at 
once converge in a given orbit 
and destroy the spaceship car- 
rying T.32 — regardless of the 
consequences to the spaceship 
involved, and also its passen- 
gers. The penalty of refusal is 
instant death when apprehend- 
ed; no excuse permitted. 

You might say that though 
this is new law there is a basic 
understandable principle at the 
base of it: Namely, that the 
well being and safety of a 
larger group is so important 
that the well being and safety 
of another group may have to 
be sacrificed for it. 'We do this 
with Eminent Domain when 
we may force an entire group 
to sell their homes so that the 
approach to a needed bridge 
may be built. But in our civil- 
ized countries we haven’t as 
yet canned it to the extreme of 
forcing somebody to die to 
save more people. 
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'^HERE WILL be many 
Space Laws that look like 
exact copies of our Earth 
laws. For example: To protect 
the Diagrooms on Asteroid 45a 
from becoming extinct, we 
have a law exactly like the one 
we use to protect seals. And 
the health inspection laws for 
people on spaceships will be a 
logical extension of our health 
inspection laws. Nor will there 
be anything new about the way 
we treat the Space Hi-jacker. 

You might say that all of 
this is in the future, though 
within the realm of possibility. 
But what about today and to- 
morrow? How about the Moon? 
And the Space right above us? 
What kind of laws do we 
make? ' 

We all know where the 
Moon is and the function it 
p>erforms in regard to this 
planet. What do we do if a 
spaceship from Earth Power A 
lands there and claims the 
Moon? What law will apply? 

The answer to that depends 
upon something else to which 
we need an answer: Is the 
Moon inhabited and are the 
inhabitants capable of defend- 
ing themselves? The great con- 
tinent known as North Ameri- 


ca was there all the time; the 
trouble was that the redskins 
were incapable of defending 
themselves? 

For the moment turn this 
situation around. Suppose a 
canoe of Indians had sailed 
up the Thames in the year 
1452, with Chief Shmeeralot 
and his magic golden arrows. 
He might have shouted, 
“Look, I found this place. In 
the name of our Indian tribe, 
I take possession of it.” 

The proud and sens^de 
Englishmen at once retorted: 
“What kind of nonsense is 
this? You didn’t discover us 
because we have been here all 
the time. Now beat it before 
there is trouble.” 

There is trouble — ^but not 
the kind the English anticipat- 
ed. The golden arrows do their 
trick, and soon England has 
been “discovered and con- 
quered.” Chief Shmeeralot 
then applies Redskin law to 
this area. We must understand 
clearly that the basis of the 
law of discovery and occup>a- 
tion of inhabited territory is 
based upon force. 

Js^ow IF the Moon if unin- 

' habited, Power A claims 
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it has the “right” to take 
possession of it. This is ba--d 
upon the law that the first 
power on Earth to find an un- 
inhabited hunk of territory, 
and make an effective settle- 
ment, can claim it. But we 
might, on the other hand, say 
that the Moon was there all 
^ the time and can’t be claimed 
by anyone. Result? Either 
negotiation or War. 

But there is the third possi- 
bility, which is taking place 
now — namely the establishment 
of principles of law that will be 
binding on all the countries on 
this planet, so that in effect 
we have a Space Law set up 
here. 

We have as a precedent the 
International Court of Justice, 
the League of Nations, and 
the United Nations. However, 
any law that can’t be enforced, 
and which does not provide 
penalties for its breaking, isn’t 
law. 

However let us go back to 
the Moon for a few minutes. 
Suppose the Moon is inhabited 
and we find the Lunarites have 
a civilization, a kind of law, 
can communicate with us — 
and are strong. What then? 

A complete space law would 


then have to be worked out in 
conjunction with them. If they 
are unfriendly and want to 
fight, we might end up with 
the Lunarites imposing their 
concept of Space Law upon us. 

For a few centuries, coun- 
tries agreed upon a principle of 
International Law that the 
boundary of said country ex- 
tended within an area of 
three miles from the shore. All 
other waters were “open wa- 
ters.” 

However schools of valuable 
fish knew nothing about this 
rule. They might be within the 
three mile limit, or about 
twelve miles from shore. So re- 
cently we find some countries 
beginning to assert that this 
three-mile law no longer ap- 
plies. It has been said that the 
origin of the Aree-mile rule 
was the fact that, at that time, 
a cannon ball fired from a ship 
or from a fort on the water 
front would travel only three 
miles. 

'-pHERE H.\S been trouble 
about this new extension of 
the water boundary. Shots 
have been fired at fishing 
boats, and gunboats have gone 
out with their decks cleared 
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for action. You have economic 
factors behind this clash. 
Years ago, it could safely be 
said that a property owner 
“owned the airspace above 
him.” Actually we have had 
cases wherein property owners 
were compensated when their 
airspace was used or inter- 
fered with. 

The airplane now flies up 
high over many property own- 
ers’ airspaces, and they can’t 
collect damages. But we do 
have safety regulations about 
how low a plane can fly, and 
also a regulation of the noise 
it can make. In our sj>ace law, 
we will extend this principle. 
And we have the situation fac- 
ing us right in the face just 
now. What about a spying 
satellite? 

A spying satellite is making 
the orbit around Earth at a 
height of say, 29,000 miles. It 
goes over our country. It con- 
tains a special television spot- 
ting camera and other detect- 
ing and mapping devices. Sent 
up by Power B. What do we 
do? Do we send up a killer 
satellite to put it out of com- 
mission? Or do we send up 
one of our own spying satel- 
lites? 


My assumption is that we 
will have a Space Law cover- 
ing the entire actions of the 
countries of this planet. Our 
country could go to war with 
country B over this matter; 
but it is inevitable that we 
end up with some kind of 
United World federation with 
a world enforced space law. 
To be practical about it, there 
are only two powerful coun- 
tries in this world; if they 
agree the rest is easy. If they 
don’t then the victor will run 
things. I think they will agree. 

So that right now, and for 
the next few years, the bulk 
of those Space Laws will cover 
a variety of safety factors. 
When and how dangerous 
wastes may be dumped into 
outer space? What kind of an 
emergency space suit is to be 
standard equipment on a 
spaceship? What lanes will be 
set aside for different kinds of 
spaceships? There will be 
sanitary precautions to pre- 
vent the spread of known and 
unknown diseases; we’ll have 
invoice and import regulations. 

Assuming that we are the 
strongest of all planets, then 
there will be laws covering ex- 
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ploration and the use of dif- 
ferent planets and asteroids. 
There will be disputes and 
lawbreakers, so that we actual- 
ly will have to have some sort 
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of Space Patrol to enforce 
Space law. 

I hope I live long enough to 
be able to practice Space Law, 
with an office on Mars. 


The Reckoning 

"Flame of Lite’’ went down rather well with most of you, although one 
reader did send in a letter starting off, "Please register this as a loud, 
long vote AGAINST running further reprints in your magazine.’’ But, 
on balance, the response must be considered favorable, as the story re- 
ceived a number ot first-place votes and — most important of all — those 
who rated it lower considered it only as a story competing with other 
stories in the issue. Not as a "reprint". 

The question isn’t closed ; you can open it yourself by sending in your 
letters and post cards, etc. Some have suggested that we confine our selec- 
tions for "second look” to the 1941-1943 period, as copies of these issues 
are more difficult to find these days than some of the earlier issues. 
Sounds reasonable. And specific nominations from you are always in or- 
der; and will be followed whenever possible. 

The final article in the "Race Into Space’’ series by Thomas N. Scortia 
drew a great deal of comment, mostly favorable. Those who rated it low- 
er declared themselves opposed to the heavy technical type of article. 

The box-score for the issue, then: 


1. Survival in Parallel (Mathieu) 1.56 

2. Signs of the Times (Howell) 2.00 

3. Flame of Life (Long) 2.60 

4. Love & The Stars — Today (Wilhelm) 2.67 

5. Obey That Impulse ( Harris) 4.00 


6. And Then He Went Away (Westlake) 4.76 


A 

is 

for 

automation 


by Kate 
Wilhelm 


They called the brain 
"Sarah”, and it did almost 
seem to have a personality. 
Nothing could go wrong; no 
human hands need touch the 
product that Sarah made. 
But Old Mike knew that 
Sarah had to be watched — - 
and knew why! 


G B. led the admiring 
group of men down 
* the ramp that wound 
to the main floor, and gestured 
expansively, “And here they 
come out boxed and stacked on 
the outgoing belt ready for the 
boxcar.” 

“A marvel of engineering, 
Mr. McKeldridge. A marvel.” 
Senator Williams beamed at the 
young president of McKel- 
dridge, Inc. The plant was in 
his state, and he had the pro- 
prietary air of a new father. 

“To think, not- a human 
hand touched those toys.” Mr. 
Schultz of the chamber of com- 
merce was staring in fascina- 
tion at the conveyor belt with 
the precisely-spaced toys being 
deftly boxed and stacked. At 
that moment, the whole stack 
of the boxes began to move in 
a slow, smooth movement to- 
ward the immense doors at the 
other end of the plant. The 
door opened upward; the boxes 
were carried outside the build- 
ing and neatly deposited in a 
waiting freight boxcar. 

“That finished the carload,’' 
G. B. explained. “They were 
automatically counted and 
weighed so that they came out 
exactly right. There will be two 
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more carloads before the order 
is filled. Great seller, I under- 
stand.” 

One of the men started to 
remove a toy from the belt, and 
G. B. hurriedly said, “You 
mustn’t do that, Mr. Hammier. 
It will throw things out of 
kilter. Mr. Stacey, here, will 
tell you all about that later — 
but I should warn you that if 
even one of the objects on the. 
belt were removed, the brain 
would stop the whole op^eration 
and make adjustments that 
would consume hours. It is 
geared to produce so many of 
the things in a given time, and 
has its own warning system if 
anything goes wrong along the 
way. We couldn’t start it again 
manually, no matter what.” 

The under secretary of de- 
fense quickly placed his hands 
in his pockets and looking 
abashed, asked, “But how can 
you people afford to retool and 
still underbid everyone else for 
this government contract?” 

“Ah, but we don’t retool.” 
G. B. smiled benignly at Mr. 
Stacey. “Gentlemen, here is one 
of the greatest authorities on 
automation living today. And 
he designed the brain that ccm.- 
trols this plant in such a way 


that she — that is — it,”' he 
glanced about guiltily at the 
slip, “does all the necessary 
work about changing over for 
a different product.” 

He gave a passing glance at 
his watch and suggested a re- 
cess of the tour. “This after- 
noon, after lunch, Mr. Stacey 
will explain how that part of it 
works. Suffice it to say right 
now that this order for these 
toy robots is the third order we 
have manufactured without 
adding a piece of machinery or 
taking out a piece. All that is 
in excess is stored at the high- 
est level up there until it will 
be needed again. It was ex- 
pensive — but in time saved and 
ease of operation, it has already 
paid for itself. And with this 
government contract assured 
us, the monetary value of it is 
finally paying off.” 

•THE OFFICIAL photogra- 
pher took some pictures 
then and the others waited un- 
til he was finished. There were 
fifteen of them in all, and they 
all had questions to ask about 
the operation, the comparative 
cost of the machinery and 
brain as against human pay for 
the same work. 
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“That’s the beauty of the 
thing,” G. B. said. “Once the 
machinery is paid for, there are 
no further expenses connected 
with it other than a few tech- 
nicians who feed it additional 
data for each new order. And, 
of course, the checker, who 
happens to be either Mr. 
Stacey or myself at the pres- 
ent.” He smiled deprecatorily, 
“At first, there was some hesi- 
tation at accepting merchandise 
that hadn’t at least been looked 
at by humans — but that has 
gone, now that the thing has 
proven itself. We do a spot 
check. Every hundredth toy 
has been channelled away from 
the rest and into our office for 
inspection. From there it goes 
back into the line to be boxed 
with the others.” 

“And to think that no man 
or woman actually works in 
here.” Senator Morrison sighed 
pompously, “What will they do 
when all the plants are auto- 
mated this way? I can see trou- 
ble ahead, if we don’t begin 
planning now for it.” 

Quickly his colleagues in 
Congress said, “We’ll have to 
bring it up with the President, 
Senator — perhaps write a bill 
or two to handle the situation.” 


They dropped back to discuss 
it fully. 

. B. WAS pointing out the 
most interesting angles to 
the photographer when Mr. 
Stacey said, “But there is one 
person here. Remember Old 
Mike, G. B.?” 

The group turned as a per- 
son to G. B. 

“So a human is needed after 
all?” 

“I didn’t think it was com- 
pletely automatic. That day 
hasn’t come yet, altnough it 
will. It will.” 

“All machinery needs a hu- 
man brain to direct it, no mat- 
ter how well it functions.” 

“Who is Old Mike?” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen.” G. 
B.’s smile was a trifle forced as 
he put both hands before his 
face. “Really, I almost hate to 
tell you after all that. But I 
shall, anyway. Old Mike is as 
necessary as the lights. Which 
aren’t. The brain doesn’t need 
the light to see by, any more 
than McKeldridge, Inc. needs 
Old Mike. But for sentimental 
reasons we keep .him on. And 
will continue to keep him on as 
long as he wants to continue 
with us.” 
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G. B. turned, as if to leave 
it at that, but they pressed him 
for a reason. He said, reluctant- 
ly, “My father stipulated in his 
will that Old Mike was to stay 
on as long as there was a plant, 
and he wanted to work in it. 
So you see, there’s nothing that 
can be done about Old Mike. I 
believe he calls himself the 
watchman. As you have seen, 
the place is burglar-proof, and 
there’s absolutely nothing that 
can burn up — and there are sig- 
nals to cover any contingency 
that could conceivably arise. 
Therefore, no watchman is nec- 
essary. But the old man doesn’t 
want to retire, so we permit 
him to stay on. I believe he 
saved Father’s life so-me fifty 
years ago when a press got 
away from the operator, or 
something like that. Anyway, 
Mike was injured in the acci- 
dent, and Father was deter- 
mined to make it up to him 
some way. This is what the old 
fellow wanted.” 

He did turn and lead them 
away then; and high in the 
building. Old Mike turned off 
the television* screens that had 
let him follow the tour from 
one section to another. 

“Fools 1 Everyone of them, 


fools! Marvelous place! Hah I 
Place could blow up and them 
not even here to know it,” he 
muttered to himself angrily. 
“Gadgets! Nothing but gadg- 
ets.” He spat expressively. Old 
Mike was seventy one, and 
walked with a limp that be- 
came progressively worse each 
winter; but otherwise, his 
health was excellent. A con- 
stant source of irritation to 
G. B.,. who wanted him retired 
and out of the plant, the old 
man refused the armchair and 
pension that awaited him. 

He had laughed at the doc- 
tor at his last examination. 
“Tell that young smart aleck 
that my pappy lived to be a 
hundred,” he said, and cackled 
all the way back to his tiny 
office. 

ILTE KEPT up his running 
line of disconnected con- 
versation to himself most of the 
time when he was alone, ever 
since the * night that he had 
found himself speaking to the 
brain as if it were a person. 
Calling it Sarah, the way those 
cocksure engineers did. That 
had frightened him, and follow- 
ing the scare had come hatred 
of the machine. 
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“No-good thing. Wanting to 
be a person. Think you’re get- 
ting smart don’t you? Making 
things without nobody telling 
you how or pushing buttons 
even. But you’re just a hunk 
of metal. That’s all you are. A 
hunk of metal with some wire 
running around inside you.” So 
he talked to the machine on the 
occasions he forced himself to 
visit the brain. Every Monday 
he stood before it as if to re- 
assure himself that it was, af- 
ter all, just a machine. He al- 
ways backed out of the room 
that housed Sarah. 

Mostly he stayed in his of- 
fice with the screens turned on, 
and he read or dozed and 
talked to himself. And lived 
with his memories of the past. 
“Them was the days, boy. This 
place was alive then when old 
Mr. McKeldridge was running 
things. He sure could make the 
place hum when he stepped out 
and looked around. _ And we 
knew who was boss them days. 
No sashaying about and get- 
ting machines to do man’s work 
for him, no siree bob. He knew 
what men was supp>osed to do, 
and he saw to it that they done 
it.” He added darkly, “If God 
had a wanted the world run by 


machines. He’d a put them here 
instead of decent men.” 

His alarm tinkled softly on 
the hour, and meticulously he 
scanned every screen to make 
sure that the plant was in op- 
eration as it should be. He 
watched the overhead conveyor 
belts in their perp>etual motion 
of supplying and storing p>arts 
and surplus. He looked in on 
the great wall, where the lights 
flickered off and on continual- 
ly, as Sarah guided the work 
electronically. He watched the 
metal being unloaded and 
spray-painted; stamped out 
and pressed into shape; and 
finally, the interior works be- 
ing riveted in, and the whole 
robot come from the packing 
belt ready for the boxcar. Sat- 
isfied, he leaned back in his 
rocker and took out his pipe. 
Then with a puzzled look he 
turned once more to the close- 
up of the robots as they glided 
down toward the boxcar. 
There was something... 

T IMPING badly, he hurried 
down the ramp that trans- 
versed the building, and came 
to the belt he had just scanned. 
With a frown, he hobbled to 
the office used by G. B. and 
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Mr. Stacey jointly in their in- 
spection. There was the proto- 
type of the robots made to the 
specifications of the toy com- 
pany that had ordered them 
preparatory to their Christmas 
rush, 

“I knew it!” he exclaimed 
gleefully, and was startled at 
the sound of his own cracked 
voice above the ordered hum 
of excellent machinery. “I knew 
that dad-burned thing would 
mess up somehow,” he said 
more quietly, “Just wait til Mr. 
Smarty Pants sees this.” He 
clutched the toy to his chest 
and hurried back to the line, 
where he snatched another 
from the belt. Instantly, a 
buzzing alarm sounded; abrupt- 
ly, a sudden silence filled the 
vast plant that was more alarm- 
ing to the old man than would 
have been a siren at that mo- 
ment. 

He ran in his awkward gait 
to his office to collect his coat 
and hat, and cast an appre- 
hensive glance at Sarah, whose 
whole face was filled with the 
lights flashing their messages. 
He hurried from the cavernous 
quiet of the place to the down- 
town office where G. B. con- 
ducted his business, chortling 
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again once away from Sarah’s 
building. 

“You just tell him it’s Old 
Mike, and he’ll see me,” he said 
to the pert girl behind the desk. 

“I’m so'rry, sir, but he is not 
to be disturbed. I have his di- 
rect orders to that effect. If 
you will be seated ...” She mo- 
tioned to the spacious reception 
room, luxurious with over- 
stuffed chairs and low tables 
done in shades of brown from 
a coppery red to a nearly black 
mahogany. It was a room 
meant to impress, and Old 
Mike was suitably awed by it 
as he hesitantly took a seat, 
self-consciously aware of the 
two robots he was holding. The 
girl paid no further attention 
to him howeyer, and continued 
her typing as if he weren’t 
there. She answered the phone 
from time to time, and each 
call received the same treat- 
ment that Old Mike tiad been 
given: G. B. could not be dis- 
turbed. G. B. was in confer- 
ence. 

CUDDENLY, she was gal- 
^ vanized into action by a 
caller. A stunned look of fear 
and excitement passed quickly 
over her face and she said, 
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“Hold on a minute, Mr. Law- 
rence. ITl tell him. Yes, I know 
it is serious. Hold on.” She bit 
her lip and unconsciously 
■ tugged at her girdle as she arose 
and approached the door to the 
inner office. Hesitantly she 
stopped and returned to her 
desk where she whipped out a 
p>aper she had been typing; her 
fingers flew as she tapped out 
the message for G. B. Then, 
clutching the paper purposeful- 
ly, she opened the door and 
entered the room. 

Only moments later the door 
opened again, and Mr. Stacey 
came out on a run. He spoke 
into the phone quietly but with 
an urgency, nevertheless. He 
listened a moment, and then 
banged down the receiver after 
telling the other ono to stay 
where he was. As he turned to 
go back into the office, his eye 
landed on Old Mike watching 
curiously. He nodded curtly 
and started to turn, but he 
spun around instead and shout- 
ed, “Where did you get that?” 
He seized the robots Mike was 
still holding and demanded 
again, “Where did you get it? 
Did you stop the line?” 

Mutely Old Mike nodded 
and pointed to the toys, “See? 


Look at theml” 

Mr. Stacey stared at Mike 
in wonder, “Old man,” he said, 
“do you know what you did? 
You stopped the line entirely! 
Every engineer employed by 
McKeldridge has been notified 
automatically, and is on his way 
down there to see what went 
wrong. The government men 
are here to sign a very impor- 
tant contract and you stopped 
the line! Are you crazy!” He 
grabbed Mike by the sleeve 
and pulled him after him, “You 
just come with me and tell them 
what you did!” 

TNSIDE the office, the men 
were talking excitedly in low 
voices, obviously trying to 
avoid directly staring at G. B. 
and not succeeding. Only the 
Secretary of Defense and G. B. 
were silent. G. B.’s fingers were 
drumming monotonously on the 
conference table as he waited 
for his lieutenant to come back 
and let them all know what had 
happened. There was fury be- 
hind his quietude. 

“Old Mike did it! He re- 
moved a robot!” Mr. Stacey 
held up the two toys to show 
them. “Whew! What a fright 
for nothing. We should have 
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trusted Sarah not to let us 
down.” He laughed, and one or 
two of the others followed his 
example. The Secretary of De- 
fense didn’t. 

“Are you sure that’s all that 
happened, Mr. McKeldridge?” 

G. B. turned to Old Mike 
and asked in a softly ominous 
voice, “Did you remove one of 
the robots from the belt, 
Mike?” 

“Yes, sir.” Mike looked 
around the faces and saw the 
smiles grow more and more nu- 
merous as relief settled in on 
the men. He didn’t volunteer 
more in the presence of outsid- 
ers; this was company business. 

“And was the line moving 
smoothly when you removed 
the toy, Mike?” G. B. didn’t 
look up as he asked, but played 
with his pencil instead. 

“Yes, sir, it was moving — 
and then it stopped, and I come 
over here.” 

“That will be all, Mike. Wait 
for me in my office, will you 
please.” G. B. turned back to 
the Secretary of Defense and 
shrugged, “You see, Mr. Sec- 
retary, foolproof. Even tells us 
when something goes wrong, if 
it does.” He waited until Mike 
was nearly out the door, but 


still within range, to add, “And 
I can assure you that this won’t 
happen again.” 

TT WAS TWO hours later 

when Mr. Stacey and G. B, 
remembered Old Mike. The old 
man was staring out the win- 
dow over the city when they 
returned to G. B.’s private of- 
fice with well-satisfied smiles 
on their faces. Mike still 
clutched both robots to his 
chest defensively as he turned 
to face them. 

“Mike, why’d you do it? And 
now of all times.” Mr. Stacey 
spoke to him as he might to a 
child, very patient, willing to 
try to understand. 

It was to him that Mike 
thrust the toys, “Look at ’em, 
Mr. Stacey. Sarah’s changed 
them.” He waited, an expectant 
smile about his withered lips. 

“Of all the damn fool non- 
sense! Mike, you’re finished! 
Get out and stay. Get yourself 
a room somewhere and keep 
out of my way!” G. B.’s face 
was apojiletic as he pushed 
Mike toward the door. 

“Wait a minute, G. B.... 
Look. There is a difference.” 
Mr. Stacey stood the two 
robots side by side on the 
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gleaming desk. “Look — this one 
is nearly two inches taller. And 
more flexible.” He was speak- 
ing absently as he com[>ared 
them. 

Forgetting Mike for the mo- 
ment, G. B. watched. Finally he 
said, “It doesn’t alter the situa- 
tion. Mike nearly cost us the 
contract with his meddling. So 
someone tampered with the 
specifications. It still works, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Better. There’s a wrist ac- 
tion we didn’t have in it, and 
it’s more powerful.” Mr. Stacey 
didn’t look up as he made 
measurements and jotted down 
Bis findings on a small pad. 
“And I wouldn’t fire Mike now, 
if I were you. He proved 
Sarah’s infallibility better than 
words could. This could be im- 
portant — and he was the first 
to catch it.” He added wryly, 
“Be 'des, it would mean bad 
pubr rity.” 

G. B. threw up his hands and 
exclaimed, “OK, OK, so Mike 
stays. But, old man, if you so 
much as breathe on that belt 
again, you’re out. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

Mike nodded and shuffled 
his feet awkwardly as he looked 
apologetically toward Mr. Sta- 


cey. “Is it something really 
wrong, sir?” 

“Hmm. Don’t know, Mike. 
I’ll run back with you now. I 
want to see for myself what 
has been changed and who did 
it.” 

j^IKE WATCHED the en- 
gineers as they examined 
the various parts of Sarah. It 
was well past midnight when 
Mr. Stacey came to his office. 

“Doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing wrong. We’re letting the 
altered version go through. Did 
you see who coded and gave 
her the new data?” 

“Nobody’s touched it since 
you fixed her up for these 
things.” Mike had both of the 
robots standing at attention on 
his small, littered desk. “Ain’t 
been no one back there ’til to- 
day.” He paused a moment and 
added soberly, “She done it 
herself. She’s trying her wings, 
so’s to speak.” 

Mr. Stacey laughed good-na- 
turedly and left, after saying 
that Mike should let him know 
if anyone went into Sarah’s 
room. “Someone did it who 
knows exactly how, and that 
narrows it down — but no one 
will admit it. Probably afraid 
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of a chewing out.” 

After he’d gone, and Sarah 
was appeased and back at 
work, Mike cautiously stood 
before the ever changing board 
with its thousand eyes. “You 
can fool them, Sarah, but you 
can’t fool Old Mike. You done 
it yourself, and I know it. But 
no more shenanigans out of 
you, cause I’ll be a’watching. 
You hear me, Sarah? I’ll be 
a’watching all the time.” 

The c h a n g e-over went 
smoothly. Mr. Stacey, and sev- 
eral other serious-looking young 
men, worked in Sarah’s room 
for two whole days giving her 
the new information in her own 
special code. They kept a con- 
stant watch until the first few 
of the new items to be manu- 
factured were finisiied, and 
then they departed jubilantly. 

Watching on his television 
screen Old Mike grinned to 
himself, “You old fool,” he told 
himself genially, “See. She 
can’t do a thing without getting 
showed how. You just always 
forget after awhile that they 
got to show her, after all.” He 
was happy at change-over time. 
It served to remind him that 
Sarah was a tool, bigger and 
more complex than any of her 


predecessors, to be sure, but a 
tool, useful only so long as a 
human hand and brain guided 
her. 

QNCE MORE, the belts 
were waltzing their silent, 
gliding fairy dance high above 
the floor. And the conveyor 
belts loaded their baskets with 
screws and tubes and wires and 
carried them to the tool that 
was designed to lift them and 
place them in their pro{>er po- 
sition. The humming filled the 
rooms in perfect harmony and 
the lights blinked in tune as 
information was brought forth 
to be put to use, rejecting one 
tool for another, keeping the 
raw materials flowing smoothly 
into place, punching out the 
coded orders for additional 
wire or plastic or whatever was 
needed. The messages dropped 
into a minor app)endage of 
Sarah where they were changed 
to typed sheets, folded and 
placed in stamped envelop>es 
and deposited in the chute that 
a messenger constantly sorted 
for delivery. 

Mike dozed and smoked his 
pipe and made his timed in- 
spections. He examined the 
finished product carefully, but 
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could make nothing of it; and 
as no one had bothered to tell 
him what was being produced 
for the government, he 
shrugged his thin shoulders 
and went on his own way. “Fig- 
ure I’m too old and useless to 
know anything that’s supposed 
to be a secret. Might blab. 
Why, I can remember way 
back when the old man was 
here and we did that order for 
the Navy, back during the Big 
War. He said to me, ‘Mike, see 
them shells. Biggest ever cast. 
We’ll blow them off the map 
with them shells, Mike.’ Ho 
knew he could trust Mike, he 
did.” 

•yHE GOVERNMENT men 
inspected the hundredth 
ones just as G. B. and Mr. Sta- 
cey had done before. And al- 
ways they came from the inner 
office, where there wasn’t a 
television camera, with smiles 
on their faces. Then after 
awhile, since the hundredth 
ones came during the night as 
well as during the day, their 
inspection became more hap- 
hazard, and finaUy almost 
ceased entirely. The orders 
were being boxed and stacked 
and readied for the boxcars as 


before. No one entered any 
more, unless it was with an es- 
cort and a special pass. Now 
when the great door opened, 
there were soldiers with guns 
on their belts to oversee the 
operation. Two of them climbed 
into the freight car with the 
order being shipped out, and 
the third man sealed the car. 
The mammoth door whispered 
a goodby to them as it slid back 
down and another crate was be- 
ing slipped into place for the 
second part of the order. 

And Mike, who had in the 
past gone to his lonesome room 
each night, moved into the of- 
fice entirely. He left long 
enough each day to gulp down 
his frugal meals, and make the 
few purchases his barren life 
required — such as tobacco and 
the newspap)ers. There was an 
inner tension that he couldn’t 
dispel, nor could he understand 
it. Nothing could go wrong. 
Nothing. But he watched. He 
knew this was big. Bigger even 
than the shells in the Big War. 
They hadn’t called for such 
secrecy. 

“So that’s why they asked 
me all them tom fool ques- 
tions and took my fingerprints 
and picture. They must have 
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figured that since I wouldn’t 
leave the place, they had to be 
sure of who I am.” He hobbled 
again to the inspection room 
and looked carefully * at the 
thing on the desk left there for 
comparison with the others 
that left the line for the in- 
spection. Even as he watched, 
the opening in the wall admit- 
ted* one of the newly- finished 
things. Old Mike knew, from 
keeping his eyes and ears opyen, 
that there were ten minutes in 
which to look over the dis- 
placed object before the line 
stopped as before. Gingerly he 
grasped it and lifted it. There 
was nothing to see. Just a box, 
closed on all sides. He com- 
pared it with the one on the 
desk and as far as he could see 
they were identical. 

E REPLACED it on the 
belt and presently it began 
to glide back toward the main 
line. With a frowm, Mike sat 
behind the desk and stared at 
the thing before him. 

“Got to be something more 
important than a box. I seen 
wires and them new small tubes 
going in somewheres. Must be 
a special way to open them 
things.” He tried to force each 


side of the box, with no better 
luck than with the other one. 
He rubbed his chin thoughtful- 
ly and forgetting the strict or- 
ders he had not to interfere 
again, he began to go through 
the desk looking for a ^lue. 
There was none. Then he sur- 
veyed the safe in the room. He 
knew it was geared to alarm if 
tampered with, but on the oth- 
er hand, the government men 
had seemed to get careless at 
the last about making the re- 
quired inspections; maybe they 
had got careless about the safe. 
Besides he only had a couple 
of years left with McKeldridge 
anyway. G. B. would see to 
that as soon as he no longer 
feared unfavorable publicity, 
he argued with himself. 

Hesitantly Old Mike ap- 
proached the safe. It was one 
that G. B.’s father had installed 
only days before his death some 
ten years ago. Very modern, 
very burglarproof, very im- 
penetrable. Mike grasped the 
door handle and it swung open. 
He ignored the papers and 
blueprints and documents, and 
instead fastened his eye on a 
thin strip of insulated wire with 
a bulge in the middle of it. He 
remembered seeing small holes 
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in the thing on the desk. Quick- 
ly he had the ends of the wire 
in the holes and the opposite 
side of the box slid open. There 
was Sarah in miniature. 

The same lights, only they 
weren’t blinking at him, watch- 
ing him, as she did. The same 
type of feed slot with a very 
small spool of ticker paper 
wound ready to go into it, 

“Well, I’ll be damned 1” 
Mike said reverently. “Sarah’s 
babies! Baby brains!” 

rJE LOOKED at the thing 
he was holding fearfully, 
and very gently — as if afraid 
of awakening a sleeping child — 
he placed it on the desk. Then 
he wip>ed off his wrinkled fore- 
head which had grown very 
moist. “Baby brains,” he whis- 
pered again and in his mind 
visualized the next war with 
things like it directing the 
fighting and the maneuvering, 
very much as Sarah directed 
the plant itself. 

“This must be the heart,” he 
said as he looked again at the 
lump in the middle of the wire 
that made the connection some- 
where in the center of the brain. 
“Must stay asleep until the 
heart thing is connected, and 


then it’s ready to go to work.” 
Cautiously he disconnected the 
wires and the back of the box 
locked itself shut again. Still 
apprehensive of the tiny brain, 
he replaced it in its former po- 
sition on the desk and restored 
the wire to the safe and shut 
the door. Then he made his 
way slowly back to his own of- 
fice and waited. 

“They shouldn’t of showed 
her how to make brains. They 
shouldn’t of done that. She’s 
no good,” he muttered to him- 
self. “Gotta stay wide awake 
from now on and see to it that 
she don’t cut no more cap>ers. 
They shouldn’t of done it.” He 
repeated the words over and 
over in a worried voice. 

The movement of the wind- 
ing belts and overhead con- 
veyors was hypnotic in its ef- 
fect on him; that was why he 
had installed the clock in the 
first place. The melodic alarm 
roused him if he did succumb 
to the languor the place pro- 
duced in him. “It’s better not 
to keep watching all the time,” 
he told himself, as he had done 
countless times in the past four 
years. “That way, your head 
begins swaying back and forth 
and you get to nodding. It’s 
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better to look at each screen 
for a minute or two and then go 
on to the next one,” he remind- 
ed himself, but he couldn’t tear 
his eyes from the assembly line. 

Here the tubes came down, 
and intricate movements were 
made, too fast for his eye to 
follow. Next the shell was put 
around them, and from that 
point nothing could be seen of 
what went in. The whole belt 
rose and fell and went forever 
forward. Up and down and on 
and on. One basket of some- 
thing or other was emptied and 
another replaced it with a mo- 
tion so precise that the interval 
was too fast for the parts it 
carried to be missed. The emj>- 
ty basket climbed higher and 
higher, shuttled off the main 
line once as something else by- 
passed it on its way down, and 
then resumed its way to be re- 
plenished. 

J^IKE ALMOST missed the 
extra movement, but in 
the corner of his eye he caught 
a glimpse. One of the larger 
tools was being lowered. Slow- 
ly, quietly it came down, and 
there was no disruption of the 
belt’s steady flow. A press 
seemed to move fractionally out 


of the way, and the newcomer 
might have been there all the 
time for the disturbance it cre- 
ated. The next box to come 
down the line stopped before 
it, and a new action was added 
to the others. 

Hurriedly, Mike turned on 
the screen that showed Sarah 
^ herself. That one he usually 
kept off, since it always made 
him feel as though he were be- 
ing studied seeing the lights 
blinking at him so insistently. 
There was no one in the room. 

“She did it again!” He 
picked up the phone with a 
trembling hand, and with fin- 
gers that seemed to belong to 
someone elsQ he dialed the 
number Mr. Stacey had given 
him. “Mr. Stacey! You gotta 
come over here right now. She’s 
changed something again.” His 
voice was shrill and incoherent 
as he shouted into the phone, 
and it was minutes before he 
made the engineer understand 
what he was trying to say. “I’m 
telling you, Mr. Stacey, I seen 
that thing come dropping down 
right before my own eyes. It 
weren’t there up ’til now, and 
now it’s in there doing some- 
thing, too, just like it belonged 
there.” 
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He gloated over Sarah while 
he waited for the engineer’s ar- 
rival. “I told you to be careful, 
Sarah. I told you I’d be watch- 
ing you all the time, didn’t I?” 
He even went to her room and 
stood before her in his relish. 
“You know what will happen 
now, Sarah? You know? Well, 
I’ll tell you. They’ll tear you 
down and see what went wrong. 
And you won’t be able to do 
any more for a long time. May- 
be never, if they get to think- 
ing that they can’t trust you. 
Then we’ll have men in here 
again telling you how to make 
things, like God intended. And 
there’ll be men out there to see 
to it that you do it right, like 
God intended. And you’ll be a 
tool again. Sarah I Who ever 
heard of calling a tool by a 
name?” 

"LJE MET Mr. Stacey by the 
small door that led to the 
street. There were guards out 
there who looked at him curi- 
ously as he limped toward Mr. 
Stacey, neiurly choking in his 
excitement over the error. “I 
told you, she can do things 1 
She did it again! And I seen 
herl I told you there weren’t 
no one in there before. She just 


done it herself.” 

“Ok, Mike. Take it easy now 
and tell me what happened. 
You know, if there’s any real 
trouble we’ll have to shut down 
and clear it up, don’t you?” 
He eyed Old Mike doubtfully 
— but remembering the altered 
robots, he could take no 
chances. “Come on to the office 
and tell me what you saw.” 

Mike told him and together 
they inspected the line. The ma- 
chine was gone. 

“It was here, Mr. Stacey. It 
was! Right here next to this 
press. I tell you I seen it with 
my own eyes. I seen it on the 
screen and I come down here 
and seen it again. She’s moved 
it back up there so’s no one 
wouldn’t find her out.” 

Fear and frustration began 
to replace the indignation on 
Old Mike’s face. “She knew 
what I was telling her,” he 
whispered. “She must of known 
what I was saying.” He backed 
away from the' line and only 
the pressure of Mr. Stacey’s 
hand on his arm saved him 
from falling as they returned to 
the office. 

Mr. Stacey looked at Mike 
kindly and asked, “How old 
are you, Mike?” 
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“It isn’t that, Mr. Stacey. So 
help me God, it isn’t that!” 
Mike screwed up his face to 
keep back the humiliating 
tears that dimmed his eyes mo- 
mentarily. “I don’t blame you, 
sir. You don’t know her like I 
do. My pappy told me once 
that you never know a woman 
until you live with her, and 
I’ve liv’ed with Sarah for four 
years now, and I know she’s no 
good.” He thirstily drank the- 
water he found in his hand and 
wiped his mouth with the back 
of hi"! kr'^’ dvles. 

T^R. STACEY frowned help- 
■“■lessly at the old man. He 
paced back and forth across the 
room several times before he 
finally said, “Mike, if what you 
say is true, Sarah could be dan- 
gerous. But who would ever be- 
lieve you? No,” he held up his 
hand to stop the words that 
Mike was about to utter, “Lis- 
ten to me first. I saw that robot, 
and I’m almost convinced that 
none of us did it. Almost, mind 
you. Mostly because it was an 
improvement, and no one 
would hesitate to claim the 
credit — but on the other hand, 
to admit that Sarah did it, well, 
that’s equally ridiculous.” He 


spread his hands wide apart in 
a gesture of defeat. “So you 
see, I can’t accept your uncon- 
firmed story that the machine 
did come down, but I don’t 
dare just forget about it. Now 
what can I do?” 

“Stop the line and make 
sure!” Mike didn’t hesitate 
over his reply. 

“That would be fine if this 
thing weren’t so important. But 
it’s a rush order and it’s as 
vital as hell to the government 
right now. You follow the in- 
ternational situation, don’t 
you?” He nodded at Mike’s 
affirmation. “Well, then you 
should know how things stand 
right now. We need these 
things, and we need them right 
now. Yesterday, even.” 

He frowned some more and 
said slowly, “No, Mike, I can’t 
stop the line, but we’ll post 
such a guard that no movement 
that’s made will be undetected. 
And I’ll seal off the line from 
anyone other than myself and 
one or two others who have top 
clearance. That’ll mean you’ll 
be barred, too. No one will be 
allowed in where he can tam- 
per with anything. And we’ll 
see, Mike. There won’t be any 
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more machinery coming down 
from up there.” 

'T'HE sergeant yawned 
his boredom and began to 
shuffle the cards. “M ore 
pinochle, old man?” He had 
been stationed in the small of- 
fice for three nights, and he 
was tired of pinochle. But he 
didn’t have much choice, as it 
was the only card game the old 
man knew and Mike was cer- 
tainly too old to begin learn- 
ing any new ones. 

“EJi? What did you say, 
son?” Old Mike didn’t take his 
eye off the screen. Inwardly, 
he was laughing at Sarah’s im- 
potence in the face of continual 
surveillance. There were men 
stationed at the head of the 
ramp, and more by each door, 
and more on the outside, and 
another right here in his room 
checking the entire plant with 
him each hour. She had her 
hands tied good now, did Sarah. 
He didn’t permit the laughter 
to come to his lips, but he 
thought that Sarah could prob- 
ably hear it, anyway. He, Old 
Mike, had fixed her good this 
time, and he could sense her 
anger. 

“Skip it. What’s so interest- 


ing down there anyway?” The 
sergeant moved around the 
desk and watched the flickering 
lights for a few minutes. His 
eyes shifted to the belt that 
swayed and rose and fell 
rhythmically. It was as quiet 
as the night itself; only the 
motion of it indicated that the 
plant was operating. The hum- 
ming was so a part of him by 
now that he was unaware of it. 
His eyes followed the belt com- 
ing down, a box with drawers 
suspended from it by a hook 
affair. The line came down and 
paused infinitesmially, and 
once more started to climb, the 
box staying behind. It climbed 
in a broad gentle curve and 
was transcended by another box 
coming down. The sergeant’s 
eyes were drawn to the second 
belt, and then again to one ris- 
ing and then to another cir- 
cling. His head began an un- 
obstrusive swaying action in 
time with the line as he con- 
tinued to watch the undulating 
movement: up and down, back 
and forth, up and down, back 
and forth, up and down. And 
stayed down. 


/^LD MIKE, not noticing the 
other’s staring eyes now 
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fixed glazedly on the floor, con- 
tinued to watch the flickering 
lights on the panel that was 
Sarah’s face. “You see me, 
girl?” He said the words to 
himself, but he was sure that 
she heard. “You see me in 
here? I’m laughing at you, 
Sarah. You tried so hard, didn’t 
you, but I told you I’d be a 
watching you all the time. And 
Old Mike caught you, didn’t 
he?” 

He found his eyes being 
drawn back and forth across 
the board as the lights changed 
their pattern and he chuckled 
out loud. “You do hear me, 
don’t you, Sarah?” And his eyes 
went back and forth across the 
board trying to read a message 
in the changing lights that re- 
garded him for a second and 
then blinked off. It was a game 
that he had played ever since 
the security people had decided 
to guard the interior of the 
plant as well as the outside. 
Mr. Stacey had seen to it, as he 
had promised. And each night 
Old Mike goaded her mentally, 
and tried to make out a mes- 
sage in the board. A sign from 
Sarah of her defeat. 

He wasn’t aware of the fact 
that the pacing feet outside the 


door had stopped; that the sen- 
tries on the head of the ramp 
and patrolling the floor were 
staring in evident fascination at 
the intricately moving belts; 
that the press had once more 
moved aside and the other ma- 
chine had once more come si- 
lently down and was working; 
that other machines had shoul- 
dered in beside those already on 
the floor and were also work- 
ing; that the crate with the 
miniature brains resting inside 
it was maneuvered aside and 
another, much larger one now 
stood in its place and was be- 
ing filled with larger boxes, 
boxes grooved so that each one 
on a casual glance appeared to 
be four lesser boxes. Old Mike 
was trying to read a message 
from the pattern of changing 
lights. 

'^HE GUARDS were due to 
change at six; and at five 
thirty, the larger crate was 
once more shuffled behind oth- 
ers that minimized its size. The 
extra machines silently began 
their climb back to the ceiling 
to circle endlessly until next 
brought down by Sarah. The 
guard at the head of the ramp 
shook himself slightly and re- 
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sumed his steady pacing, notic- 
ing with satisfaction that his 
tour was nearly over for anoth- 
er night. He threw a wave of 
greeting to his pal showing 
briefly between the machinery 
on the floor. 

The sergeant turned again 
from the desk and asked peev- 
ishly, “Are you going to sit 
there all day and watch that 
thin*g?” 

Old Mike hid his disappoint- 
ment well as he answered, “I’m 
heading for bed, same as you 
are. Sergeant.” He knew she 
would try nothing in the day- 
light when there were so many 
wide awake people around. She 
had almost spelled out some- 
thing; he was sure of it. That 
first time, he had thought his 
eyes were playing tricks on 
him, but tonight he was sure 
that she was trying to get a 
message to him. “Well,” he 
thought to himself, “let her 
stew about it until tonight.” 


He yawned and shook his 
thermos to see if there were 
any more coffee. Great thing, 
coffee, on an all night watch; 
it certainly kept him awake. He 
shared the small amount re- 
maining with the sergeant and 
was rinsing out the cups when 
the shift changed. 

Later he made his usual call 
to Mr. Stacey. Usual since first 
he saw the machine lower it- 
self. “Quiet night, Mr. Stacey. 
She’s behaving herself now 
that she has people around to 
make her be good.” He lis- 
tened to the other man for a 
second and laughed in a croak- 
ing tone, “Well, I’ll tell you, 
sir, I was getting scared. First 
you showed her how to make 
the bodies, and then you 
showed her how to make the 
brain for them. I figured that 
she was going into business for 
herself.” He hung up still 
laughing and shaking his head 
over his foolishness. 




The Creator 


By Ross Rocklynne 
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Suddenly Elaine teas gone, and an uU 
terly strange entity came out of the night 
of mind and being to confound Phil 
Graydon. 


T he masked bail 

was in full progress, 
and from the terrace 
orchestral music sounded. In 
the shadowed part of the 
garden, Phil Graydon and 
Elaine James walked slowly 
among the rose bushes, hand 
in hand. A strange constraint 
had arisen between them, 
though each had known the 
other for years, and the girl 
thus walked along with a smile 
that had little meaning — or 
perhaps a secret one. On the 


other hand, Phil’s face was set. 
He cast his eyes toward her 
frequently, but she was 
masked, as was he. 

He did a strange thing. His 
bare hand lashed out toward 
the rose bushes and he felt 
the sting of a thorn raking 
through the soft flesh on the 
tip of his index finger. He 
said ‘'Ouch!” in a surprised 
voice, before he realized he 
had done it deliberately. Then 
he showed the bleeding finger 
to Elaine. She looked up at 
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him, frowning. “But why, 
Phil?” 

He slowly considered the 
wound. He said, slowly, “May- 
be you’d better take off your 
mask, for a while.” She com- 
plied, sensing his strange 
mood. 

He studied the soft, classi- 
cally feminine features. He 
said, “If I had created you 
myself, I couldn’t have made 
you more p>erfect.” He added 
carefully, almost formally, “I 
must have done it deliberate- 
ly. I wanted to feel a physical 
pain. I wanted to make cer- 
tain I was real. Then I would 
know the world was real. And 
I had a feeling of loathing, 
looking at you with your mask 
on, for the mask did not let 
me see you, but something 
that was everything else that 
was not you.” 

“But why should you feel 
that — ^that things aren’t real?” 

“Last night, coming from 
the depot, I had an experi- 
ence.” 

“You say it so alarmingly.-” 

“Because I remember it 
well. If you’ve got the stomach 
for it. I’ll tell you about it.” 

“Please do, Phil.” 


He spoke slowly, and as he 
spoke, her eyes darkened. 

“Everything went black, 
with a darkness unimaginable; 
yet I was able to see the noth- 
ingness that stretched around 
me. I had physical sensations, 
yet had no body. I felt no 
emotion but a consuming ter- 
ror that went beyond emotion. 
I was on the verge of madness. 

“I was mad. I said, in a per- 
fectly normal voice, ‘Who was 
Elaine?’ Should I go on?” 

He was silent. Her breast 
rose and fell. She said faintly, 
“Was there an answer?” 

“An answer, yes. Somewhat 
in the form of an echo, hurled 
back from across the universe. 
The answer was a mockery. It 
said, ‘Who was Elaine?’ ” 

Elaine’s eyes fell. She was 
afraid. She whispered, “And 
will it come again?” 

'^O THAT he desired to 
make no answer and they 
moved again toward the house, 
between the solid trees, under 
the solid, p>endant Moon, the 
very distant solid stars, be- 
neath their feet a solid eight 
thousand miles of lithosphere 
and nickel iron. It was then 
that Philip felt faint, unstable. 
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In horror he grasped Elaine. 
He perked out, “You are 
Elaine.” 

And shortly thereafter, he 
was transported with abrupt 
transition from his momen- 
tary heaven with Elaine to a 
peculiarly horrible species of 
Hell. 

Flowers and trees and bush- 
es made a trembling, shifting, 
running blur. The ground 
whirled. Gravity knew no law. 

The solid mountain lowered 
in the distance, shuddered, 
buckled, sank. A thousand 
foot wall of water rushed from 
the ocean to fill the gap. 

The orchestra in the ball- 
room did not sound like the 
orchestra of human beings. 

A monstrosity with pendu- 
lous lips, mournful, idiotic 
eyes, bloated biped body, and 
flapping, batlike wings, 
emerged from the night, and 
said, clearing its throat, “I 
will be your companion 
throughout eternity.” 

“Who are you?” Philip 
Graydon’s eyes screamed, 
though his voice said nothing. 

“I am Elaine, if you want 
me to be,” the monstrosity 
gurgled imploringly. 
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It faded into its blurred, 
shifting background. 

The universe pirouetted 
about Graydon. He fell. 

pLAINE’S hands stroked his 
^ forehead. Her soft voice 
sounded. His muscles were re- 
laxed, and he lay on the moist 
humus of the garden. The 
garden was intact. Above him 
was Elaine’s midnight hair and 
her tearful face. 

Music came from the ball- 
room. Couples on the veranda 
laughed. Philip Graydon ^id, 
“I’m glad you’re here.” 

She whisf>ered her voice 
breaking, “What happened?” 

“I think I dreamed again.” 

“And it was the same — as 
last night?” 

“Yes. But more horrible. 
Last night the monstrosity 
wasn’t there.” 

“What monstrosity?” 

He avoided her eyes. 

She said, “All right. If it 
was that bad, Phil. Phil, will 
you do something about it, for 
my sake?” i 

“Yes.” He drew her down to 
him. He thought, “I’ll ‘never 
really see you again after to- 
night, Elaine. Never, never, 
never, never, never, never, nev- 
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er, never...” He stopped the 
thought. 

He said carefully to Lialne, 
“I don’t understand. I don’t 
know what’s going to happen 
to me or to you. But something 
is happening inside of me, 
something I can’t stop. And 
there’s only one hope.” 

Hope? 

In his mind’s eye, he saw 
the batwing monstrosity say- 
ing enigmatically, “I will be 
Ekine, if you want me to.” 

l^R. PETER FARJEON 
was dark, small, dynamic. 
He sat with professional laxity 
as Philip Graydon’s story 
tailed to a conclusion. 

“And you think it was real,” 
he stated. 

Graydon puffed on his pipye. 

“I don’t like the prospect of 
a psychosis. I’ll admit it was 
unreal. I came to you because 
I wanted you to prove that to 
me.” 

“Your condition approaches 
a psychosis closely,” said the 
psychiatrist bluntly. “Let’s get 
to the root. You’re willing to 
admit that what you saw or 
think you saw was impossible 
in our universe?” 

‘^‘Certainly, in our universe. 


But porhaps I went across to 
a universe which doesn’t exist 
according to our laws.” 

Far jeon regarded Graydon 
with the wholly frank expres- 
sion which experience had 
taught him could be made to 
conceal certain thoughts. 

Again he stated, “You have 
often felt that your surround- 
ings, other people, the very 
universe were unreal.” 

“All my life,” Graydon ad- 
mitted. “But I’ve never felt 
that I was unreal. I’ve always 
had a strong sense of my own 
reality.” 

Farjeon nodded. He said, 
“Your dreams — we will as- 
sume they are dreams with- 
out quibbling — are the direct 
outgrowth of that strong sense 
of unreality. It is so deeply 
buried in your unconscious 
that if it were allowed to pro- 
gress it would turn into a 
neurosis that would require 
years to evacuate. As it is, 
Graydon, you’ll have to come 
to see me every day for six 
months. You’re going to talk 
to me, about everything you 
ever did. And I’d prefer you to 
talk about the little things. Be- 
cause, back in your childhood, 
something happ)en€d. Once I 
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can convince you that it is that 
something which causes your 
present troubles ...” 

And Graydon regarded him 
with a quiet smile and inter- 
rupted. “It’s no use, doctor.” 

“What?” 

“You seem,” said Graydon, 
“very unreal to me.” 

Something flickered in Far- 
jeon’s black eyes; alarm, pan- 
ic. His voice was normal, al- 
though he knew that he was 
experiencing something that 
should send him to the brink 
of madness. “This feeling has 
been coming over you while 
we have been sitting here talk- 
ing?” 

“It’s been growing stronger 
every second.” 

Far] eon said tensely, “Start 
talking. When I say talk, I 
mean talk. Start from a pre- 
natal memory if you have one. 
Follow your life from its start 
to the present moment. Talk.” 

^RAYDON’S pipe fell. He 
would never know what 
became of it. He felt an in- 
ternal convulsion. He sat per- 
fectly still. Sweat exuded from 
his body. His eyes felt as if 
they were bursting. 

“I’m afraid it’s no good. 


doctor,” he said in a gutteral 
hoarse tone. “It’s too late. 
This thing has gone too far. 
For instance, you’re turning 
into a sexopus.” 

Farjeon, who was turning 
into a sexopus, leaned forward, 
his eyes dilated and desperate 
and frightened. “I’m turning 
into a sexopus?” 

“Yes. Now you are no long- 
er a man. You are entirely sex- 
opus. And there’s nothing I 
can do about it.” This last 
came in a tinny scream of tor- 
ture, and Graydon flc^ped 
frc«n his chair. 

“You’re a sexopus,” he told 
Farjeon. 

The tentacles of the sexopus 
who was Dr. Peter Farjeon 
waved in certain configura- 
tions which were the equiva- 
lent of speech. “Certainly I’m 
a sexopus. You’re a sexopus, 
too. Why should it alarm 
you?” 

“Because I’m a man,” cried 
Graydon with his speech ten- 
tacles, flopping away from the 
creature in the chair. He 
flopped across a rubbery floor. 
He paused in horror. 

He lay on the floor, a bulb- 
ous mass, gleaming with 
slime, his locomotive tentacles 
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curling and writhing, his 
speech tentacles quiet. He was 
aware then that he could not 
get away from the horror in 
the chair, because he himself 
was such a horror. 

J_TE CLOSEt) his quadruple 
eyes. Flashes of knowl- 
edge came to him, who he was, 
why he was here, what his 
place in this universe was. 
Much he knew that he did 
not know as a man. 

Yet, he continued to reason 
as a man. 

He thought, “This is anoth- 
er dream.” 

He opened his eyes. 

The dream had persisted. 
Dr. Farjeon, the sexopus, had 
pyersisted. He had flop{>ed from 
his chair, a basin-like affair 
radiating three spokes. He 
sprawled on the rubbery floor, 
watching Graydon with what 
Graydon knew was pity. 

Slowly the speech tentacles 
of Dr. Farjeon moved. “Will 
you let me reason with you?” 

Graydon said, “Yes.” 

“Remain perfectly still. 
These dreams are nothing. You 
have a peculiarly deep-laid 
neurosis. . . ” 

“You said that before. Then 


you turned into a sexopus. 
How do I know you won’t turn 
into something else?” 

Far jeon’s quadruple eyes 
were unwinking. “If you want 
to prove yourself sane, follow 
my commands. Tell me about 
the dream you had just now. 
You said something about 
man.” 

Graydon had no trouble 
using his speech tentacles. 
They waved in the speech 
configurations. “Yes, I was a 
man. I had been having 
dreams. Horrible dreams of 
another existence.” 

“Of this existence?” 

“No. It was a jumble. It was 
entirely unrelated to this one. 

I was a man. I had come to 
you as a man — and you were 
a man — and I was telling you 
my trouble; when suddenly 
you turned into a sexopus.” 

“Ho! I turned into a sexo- 
pus. Suppose you describe a 
man.” 

Graydon described a man. 

TTHE INNER lids of the 
sexopus who had been a 
man closed. Graydon recog- 
nized it as a smile, unprofes- 
sionally derisive. 

Farjeon said: “As two^ 
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thinking, reasoning beings, we 
can prove to ourselves that 
such a creature as you de- 
scribe does not and could not 
exist. For, you see, the man 
of your dreams is built on the 
principle that seven and four 
make eleven; or that ten and 
twelve make twenty-two. 
Therefore, we can dispose of 
man ...” 

Graydon’s speech tentacles 
began to wave excitedly. “No, 
we can’t. Because — my God — 
four and seven is eleven — isn’t 
it?” He faltered. 

“In your dream, perhaps it 
was. But in dreams, obvious 
fallacies are accepted as 
truth.” 

“Fallacies! I tell you that 
even now, it is perfectly logical 
to me that four and seven 
make eleven; and perfectly 
absurd that it should make 
anything else. What does it 
make?” 

“Twelve. And ten and 
twelve, by the Law of the Ac- 
cumulative Two, make twenty- 
four.” 

“Ten and twelve make 
•twentv-four. My God. But 
how? Why?” 

Far jeon was at a loss. He 
said: “It’s an axiom, Graydon. 


The only means to prove an 
axiom is by the axiom itself — 
ah! Will you concede with me 
that zero plus zero equals 
one?” 

f^RAYDON said faintly, “In 
my conception, zero plus 
zero equals zero and nothing 
else.” 

“Ho! Equals zero, less tlian 
one? Come now. You can’t 
mean that. Where, then, did 
our universe come from?” 

“I wonder,” Graydon said 
cynically to himself. He said: 
“Does the fact that zero pins 
zero equals one explain the 
creation of the universe?” 

“Could anything else ex- 
plain it? Our universe is here. 
It must have had a beginning.” 

“Yes.” 

“Since its source could not 
have been material — for such 
a source would need a source 
of its own — that source origi- 
nally must have come from 
nothing. Or the coalition of 
sujfficiently large quantities of 
nothing. You have no trouble 
following me?” 

“None at all,” said Graydon, 
on the brink of madness. 

“The principle is evident. 
The subdivision of the neutri- 
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no, the smallest particle possi- 
ble, results in the creation of 
two quantities of nothing. 
Therefore, the addition of two 
such quantities to each other 
results in a neutrino, and the 
creation of the universe hinges 
on the Law of the Accumula- 
tive One; and takes place in 
any addition of numbers under 
ten. Over ten, the Law of the 
Accumulative Two takes ef- 
fect; and so on up. The law 
explains completely why our 
universe continually gains in 
bulk, and why it will continue 
to do so until it has reached 
that changeless state which 
scientists call — and aptly — 
Absolute Minimum Empti- 
ness. Therefore, during the 
addition of seven and four, 
both under ten, a unit accu- 
mulates, and twelve is the — 
Mr. Graydon!” 

Graydon slid to the rubbery 
floor, writhing. 

'T'HE condition ceased. 

His eyes snapped open. He 
would have screamed had he 
been equipped with vocal or- 
gans. But he could not protest. 

The batwing monstrosity 
flapned dismally at his side, 
pushing its wings against a 


murk that stretched to unlim- 
ited distances. And Graydon 
knew that, though there was 
nothing to set his motion rela- 
tive to, he was moving with 
frightful speed. 

He had no body. 

Mentally, however, he could 
feel his teeth clenching. 

He said, in the strange way 
that was possible for him “Go 
away, you devil.” 

The wings of the horrible 
creature continued to flap. 

But the eyes, piggish, yet 
filled with an infinitude of 
mournfulness' turned on him. 
“It is not right,” said the mon- 
strosity, clearing its throat, 
“That I should go away.” 

Graydon was filled with 
loathing. He said in his pseu- 
dovoice, “Which is the real 
universe; 0 plus 0 equals 0 — 
or 0 plus 0 equals 1?” 

The monstrosity turned its 
pig-eyes on the far distance, as 
if searching for the answer. It 
turned back to Graydon, and 
spoke one word, and regarded 
him with the horrible promise 
of tragedy in its eyes. 

“Go away,” Graydon 
screamed, at last, throwing his 
imaginary arms about. 
“There’s something about you 
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that’s awful — I can’t place it 
— ^you disgust me — ^you exude 
a slime — where are we going?” 

“To another place.” 

“You don’t know where?” 

“No, master.” 

“Why do you call me mas- 
ter?” 

“Because I am to be with 
you forever.” 

“I don’t want you to be with 
me forever, I couldn’t stand 
it.” 

The bat wings flapped a lit- 
tle faster. “Yes, you do want 
me. Yes, you will be able to 
stand it. As soon,” the pendu- 
lous lips promised, “as soon 
as you realize who I am.” 

“Who are you, then, you 
devil 1” 

“I am Elaine,” said the 
monstrosity mournfully. “That 
is, if you wish me to be. And 
I know that you are longing 
for her.” 

^RAYDON screamed again, 
“Go away. You can’t be 
Elaine. You never could be. 
You’re — horrible. Damn you, 
don’t ever come back.” 

The bat wings idled. The 
monstrosity fell behind and 
was lost in the murk. But his 
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words drifted forward. “I will 
be back.” 

And then — 

— facing Philip Graydon 
was another Peter Farjeon. 
But not exactly facing him. 
Rather, it was a condition 
which partook of equal quan- 
tities of facing, or being with- 
in, or without Dr. Peter Far- 
jeon. 

That which gave sight was 
a mixture of a brilliancy be- 
yond calculation and a dark- 
ness past plumbing. 

Dr. Peter Farjeon was a be- 
ing of no size whatsoever, yet" 
Graydon knew that he encom- 
passed all the known universe 
within him, as Philip Gray- 
don eiicompassed all the 
known universe within him; 
and as he and Farjeon occu- 
pied each other, yet were set 
apart from each other by a 
peculiar quantity or condition 
which could be represented by 
the unthinkable word . . . 

U^yOUR DREAMS are in- 
teresting pictures of the 
unconscious mind in action,” 
said Dr. Peter Farjeon. 

Graydon kept his mind flux- 
less. “Which dreams did I tell 
you of?” 
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“Of one, the universe of 
man. And your dreams seem 
to have a certain coherence. 
For instance, the fantastic uni- 
verse you describe in no way 
disagrees with a most unique 
universal principle which, as 
nearly as I can make it out, 
you refer to as distance. Yes, 
perhaps out of those dreams 
may come the solution that 
will explain all the contradic- 
tions in our cosmogony. The 
theory of distance. And even 
your concept of time has in- 
triguing possibilities, though 
both concepts flatly deny the 
rigidity of the law of — ” 

Graydon, icily cold, led him 
on. “My dreams gave me a 
p>erfect picture of time and 
distance. But in my own — ^in 
the universe of which I 
dreamed, the rrtind of man 
was not capable of visualizing 

the concept of . I myself 

knew nothing of it.” 

“But now that you are in 
the true universe, you have no 
idea of what time and dis- 
tance were?” 

“On the contrary. I have 
perfect pictures of both time 
and distance.” 

“You mean to say you can 
define the terms?” 


Graydon said, “Before there 
can be distance, there must be 
at least two objects. Before 
there can be time, the two ob- 
jects must exert a change of 
state on each other.” 

Far jeon was distressed. “I 
do not comprehend that word 
which you call objects.” 

“We are objects. We are 
two objects.” 

“No, no!” said Far jeon, 
agitatedly withdrawing 
through the application of that 
quantity or condition known 
as . “We are — all. Gray- 

don, this is something I do not 
comprehend. You have had a 
dream that is supernaturally 
real. I am beginning to think 
it was real. That this is an- 
other dream, yet real — a sepa- 
rate fiction ' in the minds of 
both of us, yet retained by 
other minds, as the universe 
of man has been destroyed by 
you, but retained by other. . .” 

“That may be true,” Gray- 
don agreed, and his mind 
retched and sickened and he 
was borne away with a terrible 
sense of sp>eed; and he felt be- 
neath his non-existent body 
the coldness of a marble slab, 
and saw resting opposite him, 
yings folded over its bloated. 
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disgusting body, the monstros- ity vanished entirely, and 
ity who was to be with him abruptly another dream came 
always, to plague Philip Graydon. 


'TOEY STARED at each 
other, Graydon with build- 
ing horror, the monstrosity 
with a deep gleaming hope 
somehow shining out of its 
mournfully piggish eyes. 

“Do you know yet?” it 
asked eagerly. 

“I think there is nothing to 
be known.” 

“Yes!” said the monstrosity 
excitedly. 

“On the other hand, there 
is everything to be known.” 

“Oh, master, that is equally 
true!” 

The creature flapped its 
odorous wings once, and stood 
crouched a little, its white 
naked arms extended toward 
Graydon, a pleading, inviting 
expression on its obscene face. 
“Make me,” it gurgled im- 
ploringly, “Elaine!” 

Graydon’s stomach, where 
it should be, began to retch. 

His face screwed up in 
wrath. His hands came out 
like claws. “You could never 
be Elaine,” he screamed, and 
slashed out with his claws in 
terrible warning. The monstros- 


X_TE WAS running, without 
effort to this strange, in- 
describable body that was his, 
but with infinite fatigue in his 
man’s mind. He 'thought that 
he must have been running 
forever. 

Beside him another being 
ran, and beside him yet an- 
other, and there were others, 
as far as the eyes could see, 
abreast of each other in a 
straggling line. 

They ran through a blazing 
sunny day, across a plain that 
was level and monotonous and 
deadening to the eye, and 
there was a horizon far away 
where a deep rosy light 
glowed. 

Graydon turned to the be- 
ing at his right, and said, 
“How long have we been run- 
ning?” 

The being looked at him 
curiously. “That would depend 
on how old you are, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“I’ve .been running all my 
life.” 

“Naturally. Otherwise, you 
wouldn’t be alive, would you?” 
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“I’m going to stop running,” 
said Graydon with a curious 
smile. 

“Am I supposed to be sor- 
ry? Or are you just being mor- 
bid?” 

“Morbid?” 

The being turned away dis- 
interestedly. “If you want to 
stop running, stop running. Go 
ahead and disappear.” 

With a curious, twisted 
smile on his face, Graydon 
stopped running. The line 
drew away from him swiftly. 
The being to whom Graydon 
had spoken looked back in un- 
belief. This gave way to cold 
derision. 

The runner said, “Already 
you grow smaller.” He turned 
his head away, and kept up 
with the line. 

^RAYDON stood still, 
watching the straggling 
line run toward the horizon 
with the rosy glow behind it. 
The line became smaller and 
smaller to his eyes, boith in 
length and in height. The line 
of runners diminished and then 
vanished. 

“They vanished to me. I 
vanished to them. My fate was 


no worse than theirs, though 
they ran and I did not.” 

His indescribable body sat 
down on the dust of the mo- 
notonous plain. For many 
hours he thought. 

At last he raised his eyes. 
He who was to be with him 
always appeared from the gray 
distance, wings flapping dis- 
mally. It drew nearer, its small 
pig-eyes searching for relief 
on Graydon’s face. 

It cleared its throat. “You 
have not yet learned the 
truth?” 

“No. Go away.” 

The idly beating wings beat 
stronger. The monstrosity 
went away without urging, and 
as it went, Graydon was in an- 
other universe. 

Its laws were nothing that 
the mind of man could think. 

Graydon emerged, and be- 
held the batwinged monstrosi- 
ty again. 

“Go away.” The monstrosi- 
ty thereupon went, and Gray- 
don prepared himself for in- 
numerable plunges into a cha- 
otic group of cosmoses. 

He experienced fabulous 
universes where the laws of 
the universe of m2m were as 
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nothing. Always he emerged to 
face the batwinged monstrosi- 
ty, And at last he emerged 
forever. 

CANNOT escape it 
now,” said the batwinged 
monstrosity, wings folded 
about it, splayed feet standing 
on a substance, pig eyes look- 
ing at Graydon through vast 
darknesses. “At last you must 
face it. Yon have learned 
much. At last you know; and 
of that which you know, you 
have had irrefutable evi- 
dence.” 

“Who are you?” 

“I am your Elaine, if you 
want me to be.” 

“I do not want you to be. 
You are indescribably awful. 
Elaine was everything that 
was beautiful.” 

“There never was an 
Elaine.” 

“I held Elaine in my arms. 
We loved each other. How 
could you be Blaine?” 

“You made provisions. I am 
the symbol of Elaine. I am 
the inverted sym<bol of Elaine. 
Your reason struggles against 
your reason.” 

Reason struggling against 
reason? 


Where was Philip Graydon? 

Was this Philip Graydon, 
standing here, in a certain 
place, on a certain substance, 
emotions gone? 

But was all horror gone? He 
felt his thoughts being drawn 
into the whirlpool. 

He said, “If Elaine was real, 
the universe of man was real. 
The others were actual fig- 
ments, dreams. Otherwise, why 
would I long for the universe 
of man, which I c nceive to be 
real and true, and not the 
others?”^ 

“You built too complete a 
picture. You permitted the 
universe of man to persist too 
long. Therefore, you have 
diseased yourself. And you 
created the inverted symbol 
of Elaine and I am she.” 

The maelstrom was whirling 
ever faster. 

“I created you from my 
mind,” said Graydon. 

“By a p>ower you possess, 
and yet could not know you 
possess. Therefore, I am you, 
talking to yourself. And I am 
Elaine, who was yourself, who 
is in turn all that is, and all 
that is likely to be.” 

Then the monstrosity 
stepped forward, crouching, 
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white naked arms extended. 
“Make me Elaine. You have 
but to think the thought and 
say the word.” 

“I will never make you 
Elaine.” 

An overwhelming grief 
returned to the pig-eyes. 
The monstrosity straightened. 
“You will never make me 
Elaine? Then you will never 
see Elaine.” 

It cleared its throat. “Nev- 
er, never, never, never, never, 
never, never, never, never, 
never, never, never, never, 
never, never, never, never, 
never, never ...” 

“Stop,” Graydon screamed. 
Then he panted, “Why did you 
say the word so often?” 

“I wanted you to see the 
true infiniteness of never.” 

Graydon shook and trem- 
bled and turned cold and from 
his lips came the words. 

“You may be Elaine.” 

TN THE place of the mon- 
■^•strosity stood Elaine, white 
ajid flawless and creamy and 
smiling. Her tender arms 
raised toward him, and sbe 
took a step. Graydon started 
toward her. 


Abruptly, she was no longer 
there. 

The monstrosity held its 
arms out to him, smirking. 

Graydon stumbled back. 
“Elaine,” he screamed. “Come 
back ! ” 

She appeared again. She be- 
came the monster again. Gray- 
don watched. Elaine came 
back. 

“I am,” said Elaine, 
“Elaine.” 

But again she was the mon- 
ster taking a step toward him. 

Graydon flung up a hand, 
finger outstretched as if to 
transfix the monstrosity. 

“Get back. You were to be- 
come Elaine. You are all that 
is repulsive.” 

The monster said, “What 
promises I made to you were 
made to you by yourself. 
Therefore, blame yourself. If 
you do not know how to direct 
the power that will enable you 
to change me into Elaine, then 
you are paying for your folly 
in striving to retain Elaine, 
who belonged to the universe 
that diseased you, and no oth- 
er. You tricked yourself into 
believing that in retaining me, 
the inverted symbol of Elaine, 
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you were retaining Elaine, 
and therefore broke no law. 
You gambled. But I am 
Elaine, for you have said so. 
Therefore, accept me as 
Elaine. Or redirect your dis- 
eased conception of beauty.” 

/^RAYDON retreated from 
the advance of the bloated 
biped. 

“You must be Elaine, noth- 
ing else.” 

The monster flickered into 
Elaine, turned back again. 

Graydon waved an arm vio- 
lently, as if he were command- 
ing the heavens to split. He 
cried, “You are Elaine!” 

Elaine was coming toward 
him, smiling. Then the mon- 
strosity, smirking in triumph. 

Graydon stumbled back, im- 
{)elled by the horror he knew. 

He hurled the full force of 
his madding mind into his 
command. 

And the monstrosity hur- 
ried toward him, arms out- 
stretched, mumbling, “I am 
Elaine, master, you have 
wished it.” 

Of the real — the unreal — 
Elaine, there was nothing. 

Graydon twisted his face 
into a twitching, diabolical 


mask of unholiness. His hands 
came out like claws and he 
shrieked, l 

“Go. If you be Elaine or the 
monster, leave my sight and 
my mind and let me alone with 
my emptiness.” 

ILTE STOOD in a certain 
place, on a certain sub- 
stance. Of things other than 
himself there were none. 

For a time he endured it, 
looking at the spot where the 
batwinged monstrosity last 
had stood. Then questions be- 
gan to hum through his mind, 
and escaped through his lips. 

“Who was Elaine?” he 
asked. The words were hurled 
back by a Cyclopean echo. 
“Who was the monstrosity?” 
The echoes roared and tripled 
and mingled stridently. “Who 
is Philip Graydon?” and 
though all the emptiness that 
composed the universe was 
Philip Graydon, he waited for 
an answer from some Being. 
Yet not even an answering 
yoke was forthcoming with 
its repeated question, for no 
echo sounded. 

★ 

o 1942 by Ck)liunbia Pub., Inc. 


a J'obls J'jubUliil} 


The Amazing 

Half - Million B.T.U. 


T he aging ingenue, 
wrap^ped in a misty 
white gown, sailed 
across the stage to an old 
fashioned floor microphone 
and sang in a husky voice: 

“You can get to bat in an 
Autocrat, 

The only nineteen seventy- 
eight car with scat,” 

or some such thing. I refuse 
to be responsible for its ac- 
curate transcription. Then she 
burst enthusiastically into a 
lyric description of the car, 


CkdocJvai 


by Tom Hafs+rom 


accompanied by an orchestra 
notable only for its use of a 
cymbal to carry the bulk of 
the melody. 

“Pshaw,” I said, lapsing 
into euphemism for the bene- 
fit of my cat, who is rather 
sensitive. 

I turned off the television 
and foolishly went to a news- 
jjaper for diversion. It carried 
a full front page color adver- 
tisement, stating pithily: 
“Autocrat for ’78” 

“Damn,” I said. The cat 
dove under a chair and I went 
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for a long rambling walk, mus- 
ing on the general decadence 
of practically everything. I had 
passed through the virtues of 
Old Art, Old Automobiles and 
Old Sex and was sadly con- 
sidering contemp>orary sub- 
standard fire brick and poorly 
calibrated Duff hygrometers 
when I found myself in front 
of the Autocrat showroom. 

T UTTERED a tiny shriek of 

surprise and was about to 
pass on when I thought to my- 
self in clear, concise terms, 
what the Hell. I shall go in and 
gaze upcm their madness, all 
the while laughing grotesquely 
up my sleeve. So help me, 
that’s what I thought. 

After some riotous business 
with the automatic door — 
which somehow lagged in its 
reaction to my light, but digni- 
fied step — I gained entrance 
with but a scarcely noticeable 
wrinkle in my chest. 

The showroom was unbe- 
lievable. Though the size of a 
small airfield, it was sugges- ^ 
tive of nothing less than a 
great, gaudy jungle clearing. 
The walls were covered with 
creepers, rubber plants and 
other unwholesome-looking — 


possibly even carnivorous — 
flora. Even the large fountain 
in the middle of the room add- 
ed to the effect, producing a 
muggy, tropical atmosphere, 
complete to something which 
bore a suspicious reseii'.blance 
to ground fog. 

The mechanical motif, how- 
ever, quickly jerked back to 
reality anytme simple enough 
to fall into the jurassic stupor 
produced by their primeval de- 
cor. “There was an ominous 
rumble issuing from some- 
where underdecks and the 
floor itself seemed to vibrate 
with the sound. Near the en- 
trance, amid the thatched huts, 
giving away punch, mild opi- 
ates and chances on a small oil 
field to be given away at some 
vague date in the future, the 
orchestra was playing wild 
Hungarian folk melodies. 

POWER, was the theme of 
the Autocrat, p>ower only hint- 
ed at in the advertising, but 
resoundingly applied through 
the wiles of a peddler’s p>sy- 
chology. 

T SLUNK through the mill- 

ing crowd and made my way 
to a back comer of the ro<xn 
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which was, by compailson, 
quiet and shady. 

Evidently, the entire hall 
was bugged. As I leaned into 
one of the cars to fondle the 
price tag foolishly left there, 
I chanced to mutter some 
quiet shock symptoms. I im- 
mediately heard what sounded 
like a "Fighter Scramble” 
alert going off in the distance. 

Within seconds, a figure ap- 
peared on the horizon. He 
wore the accepted uniform of 
the car salesman — a yellow 
plasti-tweed suit with spider- 
sized tufts sticking out ’'ke 
bushes from an african tundra. 
He sported the regulation cof- 
fee (roasted) tan, short (con- 
vict-cut) black hair and a 
mustache (platinum). He ap- 
proached with a gold embossed 
business card held at arm’s 
length, and began his spiel the 
moment he hove within hailing 
distance. 

"Oh,” he intoned with an 
ecstatic shudder which vibrat- 
ed the longer tendrils of the 
tufts on his suit, "you are 
lucky to be among the first 
to view the new Autocrat, 
available this year for the 
first time in triple-tone, patri- 


otic, metallic red, white and 
blue.” 

While he said this, he 
wrapped an arm around my 
shoulders — under the pretext 
of leading me over to the car 
— and jabbed me on a certain 
nerve in the neck with his 
thumb. This puzzled me some- 
what at the time, but I have 
since realized the he was hopn 
ing to render me momentarily 
unconscious and indelibly 
stamp his message upon my 
unopposing mind. 

ii^OW THIS particular 
^ model,” he continued, 
indicating the six door sedan 
in front of which we stood, 
"is the Inverness; and those 
other two are the Valkyr and 
Maraposa, respectively. This 
is the only all, completely new 
car on the market. This year 
we innovate with such marvels 
as quantem-propulsion, hyper- 
gland drive, and oral-steering.” 

During this he had punched 
me repeatedly, until I turned 
to look at him at the mention 
of oral-steering, and he bent a 
finger rather badly on a oane 
of my glasses. He burst forth 
with a chortle, courageously 
straightened his finger and 
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continued to sell, hard to the 
p>oint of becoming orystaline. 

“This,” he said with some 
confusion, “is a car that does 
what it can look like it does.” 
He shook his head in amused 
self-debasement, chafing his 
neck on the edge of his coat. 

He reached inside the car 
and pushed a button, which 
brought to life a small motor 
that had only the slightest ef- 
fect in raising the twelve foot 
hood. Slowly, as that coffin- 
like compartment opened, an 
eerie green light from the par- 
tially exposed well reactor 
flooded it and glinted in short 
spasms of light from the in- 
terior lead shielding of the 
hood. The salesman led me 
aside and we both climbed into 
cadmium-impregnated suits to 
examine the power plant. 

“Although we are not stress- 
ing it,” he told me over the 
suit initercomm, “I can surely 
tell you that this is a half- 
million B.T.U. per hour sys- 
tem.” He nodded proudly. 

“And as for shielding — ^well, 
we have two tons of lead alone, 
not to mention the incidental 
cadmium and graphite. It 
seems obvious why the inci- 
dence of driver sterility in the 


Autocrat is less than half that 
of our two leading competi- 
tors.” 


TLTE GLANCED at his film 
badge and, finding that it 
was beginning to color, 
launched immediately into a 
quick appraisal of the finer 
points of the reactor and en- 
ergy conversion mechanism. 

“The conversion of the by- 
product heat of the atomic re- 
action into usable energy is ef- 
fected without the interven- 
tion — for the love of Eeinstein- 
ian physics — of a steam tur- 
bine as in the old submarines. 
We can thank our superior 
Autocrat scientists for that,” 
he said with haughty profes- 
sional pride. 

“Watch that,” he demand- 
ed, pointing to a glistening 
metal chamber sticking out of 
the side of the reactor. 

“Are you watching?” came 
his voice a moment later from 
the interior of the cabin. 

The careful reader may 
note that this was the first 
clear opportunity I had been 
given to sp)eak since entering 
the showroom. 

“Yes!” I said emphatically. 

The chamber casing began 
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to glow. In seconds it had 
passed through most of the 
spectrum and ended a bright 
blue, producing a hypnotizing 
pattern mingled with the re- 
actor green on the inside of 
the engine compartment. 

“Come here, come here,” the 
salesman said excitedly. 

T WALKl^i) into the cabin 

and he pulled me foreward 
to the instrument pan:!. 
“Look,” he said, indicating the 
dial marked watts. He began 
to giggle in low tones. The 
gauge was rising steadily to- 
ward a 1,000 mark. 

“An elemental transforma- 
tion of heat into electricity, 
that’s what we’re doing here. 
The heat enters a block of 
metal in the chamba: and 
strips electrons off the rela- 
tively unstable atoms and, 
voila, electricity. It’s good for 
years.” He was laughing open- 
ly now. “MiUioos of bUlirms of 
electrons in that hunk of 
metal. It’ll last forever.” 

His face was changing some- 
how. He seemed a little sallow, 
his cheeks sunken. “Straight 
from the conversion chamber 
to the electric motor. Seven 
hundred horsepower.” 


His eyes seemed to glaze 
over, and his frcmt teeth ap- 
peared almost pointed. “Pow- 
er,” he said in an inordinately 
loud voice. 

SUDDENLY he reached 
‘^over and flipped on a whole 
bank of switches in one mo- 
tion. The windows opened. 
The front and rear seats be- 
gan to go up and down, back- 
ward and foreward with a 
sickening effect. The radio 
turned on and went frwn sta- 
tion to station at five second 
intervals. A series of lighted 
cigar ets issued from a hidden 
compartment in the dash, 
while the back seat television 
came on with a show featuring 
someone with the name of 
Boom Boom the clown. 

The whole car began to 
rock as it autcwnatically 
changed first a front, and then 
a rear tire, while a steady 
gurgle came from somewhere 
in the under works as it 
drained and lubricated itsdf. 
A warning siren came to life, 
indicating that in thirty sec- 
onds the car would dump its 
atomic pile. 

The last thing I clearly re- 
member is being drenched in 
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lukewarm, soapy water as the 
car flooded its impervious in- 
terior for a cleansing and be- 
gan to agitate like a washing 
machine. That, and a gargling 
shout of, “Powerl The most 
powerful car ...” I fear I 
didn’t get the rest. I was, by 
that time, wending my swift 
and soapy wav back uptown, 


mumbling and cooing to my- 
self. 

Just last week they let me 
bring my cat here to the rest 
home, and I made a little cart 
for her to pull. But every time 
I sit on it and yell, “Giddiyap, 
.\utocrat,” she just snarls. I 
wonder if her reactor is bro- 
ken. 


Readitf’ and Writhin’ 

{continued from page 17) 


convincing-sounding space- 
man talk and a carefully 
worked-out scheme for 
searching for lost spaceships 
will reward the reader; other- 
wise, there’s not much here 
but padding. This item is not 
much of a credit either to 
George O. Smith or to Ava- 
lon, in view of past perform- 
ances for both. 

T he third galaxy 

READER. Doubleday, 
$3.95. 

Doubleday, which has pub- 
lished an annual Fantasy & 
Science Fiction anthology for 
years, now adds a second 
such item to its list with this 
collection of fifteen short 
stories and novelets from 
1953-57 issues of H.L. Gold’s 
Galaxy, All fifteen stories in 


this third Galaxy collection 
(the first two appeared some 
time back from another 
house) bear the usual Galaxy 
hallmarks : skilled develop- 
ment, clear prose, and mini- 
mal cerebrality. The accent in 
Galaxy is usually on good 
writing and high entertain- 
ment value, rather than on 
conceptual intricacy. My per- 
sonal breakdown of this vol- 
ume shows five top-notchers, 
six readable .and skillfully 
done stories of the second 
rank, and four clinkers of 
purest lead — not a bad score 
at all, as recent anthologies 

go- 

The Class A stories include 
“End as a World,” by F.L. 
Wallace, a sharp little vig- 
nette with a timely and at- 
tractive snapper at the end; 
“Help! I am Dr. Morris Gold- 
pepper,” by Avram Davidson, 
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the uproarious tale of a den- 
tist trapped on a distant 
planet; “A Wind is Rising,” 
by Finn O’Donnevan, a fine 
action story; “The Haunted 
Corpse,” by Frederik Pohl, 
an inspired farce of body- 
switching and Pentagon ob- 
tuseness; and “The Game of 
Rat and Dragon,” by Cord- 
wainer Smith, a strange, 
curious, and unforgettable 
story of warfare in space. 

In the second category — 
worth reading but not no- 
tably outstanding — are “Lim- 
iting Factor” by Theodore 
Cogswell ; “Protection,” by 
Robert Sheckley; “Time in 
the Round,” by Fritz Leiber; 
“The Model of a Judge,” by 
William Morrison; “Volpla,” 
by Wyman Guin; “Honor- 
able Opponent,” by Clifford 
Simak. 

And, finally, the clinkers — 
three of them by science fic- 
tion writers of the first rank 
having off days: “Ideas Die 
Hard” by Isaac Asimov; 
“Dead Ringer” by Lester del 
Rey; “Man in the Jar” by 
Damon Knight ; and “The 
Vilbar Party” by Evelyn E. 
Smith — all four of which 
illustrate, I think, some ma- 
jor faults of contemporary 
s-f. 

Editor Gold’s introduction, 
by the way, is a particularly 
sound discussion of the value 
of science fiction in this 
post-sputnik era. 


T he COSMIC rape, by 
Theodore Sturgeon. Dell, 
35jf. 

The gaudy title disguises 
an expanded version of the 
1957 Galaxy novella, “To 
Marry Medusa.” Sturgeon’s 
first science fiction novel 
since the 1953 “More Than 
Human” is a strange, intense, 
concentrated work, dealing 
once again with the theme of 
synergy that has obsessed 
Sturgeon for many years. 

The Medusa of the original 
title is a galactic entity, a 
multiple mind which lurks in 
the distant reaches of space 
and which sends a wandering 
spore to Earth, where it be- 
comes enmeshed with the 
person of Dan Gurlick, a 
shabby down-and-o u t e r. 
Through Gurlick, the Medusa 
carries out its intention of 
first fusing humanity into a 
single race-mind and then 
affiliating that fused entity 
with itself. 

Although the magazine 
version was less than half 
the length of this Dell edi- 
tion, nothing essential was 
omitted: several lengthy epi- 
sodes simply were condensed 
to several paragraphs with- 
out altering the story sub- 
stantially, since the book’s 
story line is not the typical 
one of setbacks and climaxes, 
but an unconventional 
straight-line pattern without 
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digression, that rises con- 
tinuously until it reaches its 
conclusion. 

The technique is panoram- 
ic, and, amazingly, comes off; 
the book is marvelously com- 
pact, despite its abridgeabili- 
ty, and every paragraph con- 
tributes to the final resolu- 
tion in a triumph of fictional 
carpentry. “The Cosmic 
Rape” has the compressed 
impact of a poem. Those 
readers who can enter into 
its peculiar mood will prob- 
ably never forget it. 

D estination, infini- 
ty, by Henry Kuttner. 
Avon, 35^. 

This one was called “Fury” 
and b y 1 i n e d “Lawrence 
O’Donnell” when serialized 
in Astounding in 1947. The 
long-overdue paperback re- 
print gives us all the more 
reason to mourn Kuttner’s 
loss — and his defection, dur- 
ing the last years of his life, 
to the ranks of the detective 
story writers. This story of 
life in the undersea domes of 
Venus a thousand years hence 
was one of Kuttner’s best, a 
vivid and splendidly-con- 
structed adventure story. It 
is probably the ideal work 
with which to introduce the 
new generation of readers to 
the Kuttner skills. fThe by- 
line gives no hint of the fact 
that the book was actually 


written in collaboration with 
C.L. Moore, Kuttner’s wife.) 

M ethusaleh’s chil- 
dren, by Robert A. 
Heinlein. Gnome Press, $3.00. 

When “Methusaleh’s Chil- 
dren” appeared as a serial in 
Astounding eighteen years 
ago, it was hailed almost at 
once as a classic— one of the 
many classics Heinlein was 
producing in his incredibly 
fertile 1940-42 period. I, too, 
thought the novel was first- 
rate stuff when I read it in 
magazine form — and I con- 
tinued to think so right up 
until Gnome Press released 
this new and slightly expand- 
ed version. A re-reading after 
all these years makes me 
wonder just how this partic- 
ular segment of the justly- 
famed Heinlein Future His- 
tory series has earned the ex- 
alted reputation it enjoys. 

The story-line is meager. 
In the year 2125, it is made 
known that a eugenics proj- 
ect dating back 200 years has 
created some one hundred 
thousand long-lived Earth- 
men, some of them 150 years 
old and more. The inadvert- 
ent disclosure of the exist- 
ence of these near-immor- 
tals touches off a vast public 
clamor to be let in on the se- 
cret (which is, Heinlein says, 
simply to choose long-lived 
grandparents.) The hundred 
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thousand, fearful of their 
lives, hijack a newly-complet- 
ed starship and go off to 
plant a colony in the stars. 
They encounter two alien 
races, run into colonizing 
troubles, and, in despair, re- 
turn to Earth, only to find 
that their difficulties have 
conveniently been solved in 
their absence. 

The rambling story is 
largely just a synoptic chron- 
icle, spotted here and there 
with patches of convincing 
action. The characters have 
only occasional vividness — 
Mary Sperling, just begin- 
ning to show her age at 183, 
is well depicted, as is the 
short-1 i V e d Administrator, 
Slayton Ford. But the main 
figure, the immortal Lazarus 
Long, is a familiar Heinlein 
stock item. The Man Who 
Gets Things Done — ^wise- 
cracking, irreverent, effi- 
cient, and resolutely non-in- 
tellectual. The rest of the 
characters are nothing more 
than names. 

And the background detail, 
usually so impressive in a 
Heinlein novel, is poorly fo- 
cussed here. Some of the ex- 
citing early chase scenes 
have clear settings; the rest 
is vague and ill-defined. The 
book as a whole lacks firm 
core. Since most of Hein- 
lein’s work is in the topmost 
rank of modern s-f, it’s al- 


ways surprising when a new 
novel of his turns out to be 
a weak one. But it’s even 
more jarring to re-read one of 
his early books and find that 
it has aged badly. “Methasa- 
leh's Children” stands re- 
vealed now as a disjointed 
and episodic novel, meander- 
ing along for 60,000 words 
and coming to a halt. It 
doesn’t stack up against the 
real best of Heinlein. 

T he puppet masters, 

by Robert A. Heinlein. 
Signet, 35^. 

Here’s Heinlein of a later 
vintage — a novel written a 
decade after “Methusaleh’s 
Children” and serialized in 
Galaxy — which shows him at 
the top of the form that won 
him his reputation. In “The 
Puppet Masters” Heinlein 
takes a whiskery theme — the 
invasion of Earth by loath- 
some parasitic beings from 
space — and turns it into 
something convincing, excit- 
ing, and compellingly read- 
able. The book crackles with 
excitement. The first-person 
narration enables Heinlein to 
get his familiar protagonist 
across easily and effectively. 
And a million tiny details 
show how completely Hein- 
lein has visualized his situa- 
tion. 

Except for a revamped 
jacket cover and a new photo 
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of Heinlein, this paperback 
edition is identical to the out- 
of-print one published by 
Signet in 1952. Doubleday 
published the hardcover ver- 
sion. 

W ALDO : GENIUS IN 
ORBIT, by Robert A. 
Heinlein. Avon, 35^^. 

Heinlein again. The “gen- 
ius in orbit” tag is evidently 
tacked onto this edition to 
capitalize, if possible, on 
space-satellite publicity; 
since it’s an accurate descrip- 
tion of the hero of the first 
of the two novellas compris- 
ing the volume, it's not an 
obiectionable title • change. 

This new Avon item is a 
reprint of the 1950 Double- 
day hardcover called “Waldo 
and Magic Incorporated**. 
“Waldo,” circa 1942 in As- 
tounding, is the first-rate tale 
of the overweight genius 
with a knack for gadgetry. 
It's fine reading all the way— 


the 30,000-word length keeps 
it from the usual construc- 
tion flaws common to Hein- 
lein novels — and the excur- 
sion into psionics is interest- 
ing, in view of the recent 
trend toward psionic-r''~~hine 
stories. 

The second half of the 
book is the novella called 
“Magic, Incorporated,” which 
was titled “The Devil Makes 
the Law” when it appeared 
in Unknown in 1940. It's pure 
fantasy in the Unknown tra- 
dition, than which there is 
no more fantastic. The tech- 
nique is to take the utterly 
outre and treat it in an abso- 
lutely straightfaced mundane 
fashion; the humor in this 
type of story rises out of in- 
congruity, as in this case, 
where magic and demonology 
are placed on a business level. 
It’s good fun all the way, 
though people lured by the 
retitling to expect sputnik 
stories are apt to be disap- 
pointed. 


Nemiiiatioiis Aceepted 

The record shows that quite a few stories published In Future 
and Science Fiction Quarterljfy back in the war years were 
very popular ; and most of those issues are hard to obtain, as your 
editor has discovered. Would you like to see some more of them 
in our pages If so, send in your nonainations. We’ll follow your 
wishes! 



DOWN TO 
EARTH 


CALLING DR. HOOPER 


Dear RAWL: 

Having just finished your 
latest issue of Future Science 
Fiction, I feel impelled to 
write as a method of saying 
thanks for a great issue. 1 do 
not remember when I have 
so thoroughly enjoyed a 
story such as “Signs of the 
Time”. How real to life can 
any Author get? This was 
the very problem which ex- 
isted on the Miss. State Uni- 
versity campus only last 
year. The solution was the 
same also; so if Brent Howell 
was here, I know where the 
story started. 

“The Race Into Space" 
was also quite interesting. I 


would like to obtain informa- 
tion about the Anti-Gravity 
work and experiments of Dr. 
William J. Hooper. Several 
students, including myself, 
have been working on Anti- 
Gravity using the same basic 
principle. Insofar as our 
work with the series of rotat- 
ing magnetic fields is con- 
cerned, we have found that 
there is something definitely 
to it. 

Where could measuring in- 
struments be obtained? 

What is the address of Dr. 
William J. Hooper. 

If it is at all possible, I 
would appreciate an answer 
about this matter. 

HORACE M. IVY III, 
Box 2092, 
State College, Miss. 
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I’ll have to pass your questions 
— ^to Mr. Howell, and about Dr. 
Hooper, as well as the one on 
measuring — to better-i n f o r m e d 
readers. 

THIRD LINE 
Gentlemen : 

Please pardon the third 
party (me !) but have not 
both you and Mr. Kyle made 
the same erroneous assump- 
tion: that an infinite purpose 
be either changeable or un- 
changeable ? 

To me, it seems that if it 
were either, it would have to 
be less than infinite. 

Is it not “not-changeable” 
and equally “not-unchange- 
able” in the sense that these 
words (with this definitely 
finite implications) simply 
cannot be applied? 

With great respect to you 
both, I am 

Yours most sincerely, 
HAROLD G. HENDERSON. 

158 East 78th Street, 
New York 21, NY 


My apologies if I gave the im- 
pression that I considered the in- 
finite purposes of God as either 
changeable or unchangeable, in the 
way you state it. And I agree en- 
tirely that finite. words cannot ex- 
press the infinite. 

In the last analysis, we can only 
speak in very loose analogies, for 
even when most nearly correct we 
“see in a glass a darkly” (or, as 
the Goodspeed translation of 1 
Corinthians 13: 12, has St. Paul 
say, “For now we are looking at 


a dim reflection in a mirror...”) 
So, within our finite manner of de- 
fining, we can only say that in this 
and this respect the infinite pur- 
pose is unchangeable; yet, in that 
and that respect, it changes. Were 
either “changeable” or “unchange- 
able” to be absolutely adequate as 
definitions, then not only would 
the infinite become finite — but it 
would no longer offer any valid 
explanation of our own experience. 

Absolute “unchangeabilily” 
would mean absolute determinism 
— where nothing is inevitable ex- 
cept that which actually happens. 
In other words, we are all puppets 
— our every action, reaction, 
thought, feeling, etc., was absolute- 
ly decreed from the beginning, and 
free will is a myth. Absolute 
“changeability” would mean chaos, 
where anything might follow some 
sort of order for any length of 
time; but was just as likely to 
change abruptly at any time. 
Something like the situation in 
Jack Vance’s “The Men Eetum”. 
(The weakness in the story was 
that since what Vance describes as 
happening at the end of the story 
'could just as easily have happened 
at any other time — or nojt at all — • 
it’s obvious that it happened when 
it did only because the author de- 
cided to make it happen then.) 

Mr. Kyle: since- I’ve devoted a 
full page, double-space to this re- 
ply, I’ll gladly allow you equal 
space for yours. 

CLASSIC DIVISION 


Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

I greatly admired your an- 
swer to the gtntleman who 
wished to classify science 
fiction. I thought you might 
be interested in a little refer- 
ence in an article by Anthony 
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Nemetz of Ohio State Uni- 
versity (Specimens: January 
1959, p. 83, 11 15-18 and foot- 
note) to the division of liter- 
ature by Isidore of Seville 
(560-636 AD) into “true 
fact”, “possible happenings 
which dialectical argument 
and analysis can supply” and 
“impossible happenings 
which are the content of fa- 
bles”. 

Obviously (if we follow St. 
Isidore), if science fiction is 
to be inserted in one of his 
classes, it will find its defini- 
tion under “possible happen- 
ings which dialectical argu- 
ment and analysis can sup- 
ply”. However, I hasten to 
add that, in my opinion, if 


science fiction is to amount 
to anything as interesting 
reading matter, authors 
should become familiar with 
the great masters of charac- 
terization — men like Sienkie- 
wicz, Shakespeare, Homer, 
Dickins, Thackery, etc. 

Even C. S, Lewis doesn’t 
seem to produce anything as 
convincing as the Zagloba of 
Sienkiewicz, or the Falstaff 
of Shakespeare. Of course, 
the best is the enemy of the 
good: we cannot expect much 
science fiction if only perfec- 
tion is printed; but what I 
want to say is that more ef- 
fort in the direction of flesh 
and blood characterizations 
[Turn To Page 122] 
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should provide more interest- 
ing reading. Even the Dick- 
insian tendency to caricature 
is better than the prevalent 
illusion that characters are 
humanized by reducing them 
to the cc«nmon sewer of com- 
placent immorality. 

ALAN C. BATES, 
922 W. Fullerton Ave., 
Rm 14, 
Chicago 14, Illinois 

I’ll go along — but with the 
amendment that what you say sci- 
ence fiction needs in order to be 
interesting literature is just what 
every other form of fiction needs. 
The “common sewer of complacent 
immorality” has, alas, been gur- 
gling along its noisome way about 
as long as recorded human history; 
but only in the last few hundred 
years has it become, in the minds 
of writers and the public, the 
proper vehicle for valid “charac- 
terization”. 

Not that it was unknown before 
the secularization of Christendom, 
but that such depiction was a rari- 
ty, presented to satirize and shock 
by its departure from the nonn of 
literary treatment. Petronius 
wouldn’t have made much of a stir 
if everyone had been writing that 
way all along. 

OOPS— WRONG LEWIS! 

Dear Bob: 

Thank you very much for 
those kind words about my A 
CASE OF CONSCIENCE in 
your April issue. If I have 
one quibble, it is that your 
remarks leave me with the 
[Turn To Page 124] 
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vague feeling that the yarn 
appeared in a 1929 Amazing 
Stories Quarterly. Could we 
say for the record that the 
novel is available right now 
from Ballantine Books, for a 
paltry 35 cents? 

Incidentally I don’t think 
you mean the C. Day Lewis 
trilogy, but the C. S. Lewis 
trilogy. Day Lewis is the 
poet, C. S. is the scholar and 
novelist. 

JAMES BLISH 

WHAT IS A NATURAL 
LAW? 

Dear RAWL: 

Future SF, No 43, June 59. 
The cover was cute. Better 
than Virgil’s usual Fantastic 
Universe work. 

Stories were on a high 
level, much better than recent 
issues. I’m not sure just how 
to rate the first two. Both 
“Survival in Parallel” and 
“Love and the Stars — Today” 
were good treatments of used 
themes. I think Mathieu gets 
the nod for a more original 
handling. 

1. “Survival in Parallel”— 
Mathieu. 2. “Love and the 
Stars — Today” — Wilhelm. 
Kate Wilhelm has a way of 
taking a worn idea and writ- 
ing freshly about it, without 
gimmicks or twists. It’s as 
though the idea hadn’t been 

[Turn To Page 126] 
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used before. She has 
talent. 

3. “Signs of the 
Times” — Hotvell. I 
thought this one 
amusing. 4. “Obey 
that Impulse” — Har- 
ris. Also amusing. 

5. “And then He 
Went A'way” — West- 
lake. Ending could 
have been predicted. 
This is the kind of 
story that should 
have continuity il- 
lustration by Jack 
Davis. It’s just right 
for Harvey Kurtz- 
man. 6. “Flame of 
Life” — Long. Smooth 
writing, presaging 
the purple mist 
through which Long 
has been writing 
ever since. But the 
concept is indigesti- 
ble. Sorry, Bob, but 
it doesn’t wear. 

Aside to Richard 
Kyle : What is a 
natural Law ? Go 
ahead, really put 
your finger on it and 
define it without re- 
sorting to operation- 
al definitions. (Ex- 
ample : “What is 
time. Time is what 
you measure with a 
clock. What is a 
clock? An instru- 
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ment to measure time.” 
Don’t laugh. This actually 
is— simplified a bit — the 
definition on which our 
laws of mechanics are 
based.) Until you do this; 
don’t try to separate sf and 
fantasy on the basis you 
are using. 

My question: Why must 
one put a label on each lit- 
tle department of fiction? 
The difference between a 
science-fiction story and a 
fantasy (narrow sense) is 
the feeling an editor gets 
on reading it. How many 
tales in the past have been 
published as sf, only to 
have the readership come 
howling down on the edi- 
tor’s neck about that hor- 
rible fantasy stuff he was 
printing? 

By the way, the most en- 
joyable rip-roaring of ad- 
ventures of them all are 
pure fantasy, from begin- 
ning to end. And I am sure 
Doc Smith and Kim Kin- 
nison would be the first 
to admit it. 

The trouble is that peo- 
ple keep thinking of fan- 
tasy in terms of trolls and 
sorcery, and sf in terms of 
machines and technology. 
And yet, Heinlein and 
Hubbard have made per- 
fectly acceptable science 
fiction stories out of magic 

[Turn Pa^e] 
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(Even I have made an 
attempt at it ; the ap- 
proach I used would 
generally be considered 
scientific), and Ray 
Bradbury’s Martian 
tales, generally accepted 
as sf, are cunong the 
most finely wrought 
fantasies of contempora- 
ry fiction. 

But the point is, why 
label? In a field as vital 
and fluid as fiction 
writing, it is silly to in- 
sist that a story be one 
thing or another ; this is 
in essence what you do 
when you try to define 
categories. 'The writer 
generally knows what 
he is writing; and if his 
story is salable, it will 
usually find its way to 
the right market. Some- 
times an editor guesses 
wrong, as I’ve men- 
tioned, but it would ap- 
pear that, in the main, 
the readers authors, and 
editors have agreed on 
what is what for the 
past twenty years with- 
out forcing the material 
into rigid molds. 

If we had always as- 
sumed that sf and fan- 
tasy were distinct and 
opposed, we would nev- 
er have “The Roaring 
Trumpet’’. “Typewriter 
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ADDRESS 

MT INITIALS ARE 
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in the Sky”, “Operation 
Afreet”, “...And the Moon 
Be Still as Bright”, or, for 
that matter, the Magazine of 
Fantasy and Science Fiction. 
J. MARTIN GRAETZ, 
32 Fayette Street) 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

I think that most of us who are 
interested in trying to find a sure- 
fire differentiation between science 


fiction and fantasy want it for a 
tool when talking about science fic- 
tion to the uninitiate. Particularly 
in times when anything is likely to 
be labelled “science fiction” by 
ignorant or uncaring publishers 
and ad writers. This is not to deni- 
grate fantasy. Personally, I don’t 
object too much if an occasional 
science fiction tale is labelled fan- 
tasy — but when fairy tales (for 
children or adults) are called sci- 
ence fiction . . . ! That’s when you 
hear a howl from RAWL. 


ir Headers’ Freferenee Coupon 

Rate items from 1 to 5 in order of preference — however; ties 
are perfectly okay. (If you thought a story really outstanding, rate 
It it you thought a story really poor, rate it “X".) 

TOMORROW’S BROTHERS (Clinton, Jr.) 

WORLD HE LEFT BEHIND (Silverberg) 

THE GLORIOUS GESTALT (Langan) 

SPACE LAW (Gluck) 

A IS FOR AUTOMATION (Wilhelm) 

THE CREATOR (Rocklynne) 

THE AMAZING HALF-MILLION B. T. U. AUTOCRAT 

(Haf Strom) ^ 

Did you like the cover ? ■ ■ - 


Mail this coupon to SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, c/o Columbia 
Publications, Inc., 241 Cfouich Street, New i oife 13, New 1 otk. 





SEAPORT TRADERS - 

Warehouse Sale 

Harm's r*«r chanc* to mak* tho ^fchoM of • tifotimo. Not only will yoo 
M«o moMOy. but you hovt Ibo confidoiwo in knowing thot Vrtrytbing it 
ewthontkolly odvottitod ond botkod up wMt Soepon't fontovi goorontoo 
ol Mtttfe<lion. All ordort Rllod promptly from our vott worobouto ttork 



Sporting 


Webley 
MARK VI 

Revolver Cal. .45 . . $1 4.95 

Thu It the Ituti nodti odoptrd by Brttui 
Porect It li extremrly leeurttr, hti ex 
•moolh letloB Plre either ot t tintle er doubi 
Spec* OeertU teniih ll'.’t''. barrel wt 
OOOO CONOITTOH. .4S Col. (H »5. KoIU 
Spe^lly leleetod, llko new— <l7.ts 

ITALIAN 

POCKET 5?^^ 

AUTOMATIC Tap ' 
.25 Col. $19.95 's-Jai • 


\\ DOUBLE 

.22 CAL. 
DERRINGER $19.95 


Imported from Europe It I* tn i 
Kemlniton Derrlnier^jpopultr^ln ' 
•hip htt been employed to ti*e ] 
xun A *1111 reioln oil the Irot 
Derrtnyer Aeeuroie Shoot* n 
rifle ommo Beoutiful blued fln 
ehrekered block eiip* Only (It ( 




out aecond belt. Expert 
leather crofttmen cut ^ 
top erode toddle leother V 
to your Indlvldutl re- fl 

quiremenii. Inturlnt o 
(ood nt leel. tnd free- n 

dom of action Rein- V 

forced ond heavily ^ 

Hitched for t Ufeiune el 
tnnillrx foil draw fetti 
Give volit. htp meojure. 
ment 'choice of either 
32. 31 or tj eollberti. m 

Available In black or t^dle 
bell and hoUier irveularly (3 


Derr inter 


S & W .38 

Revolver .. $24.95 . ^ 

PERnCCT SHOOTINO CONOITIOW Mixied 
in U S A luued to Brltlih Commando 
Forcet In WWU t-thot. i*lr«.o«t rytinder 
line eonditlon Inilde and out ^A^tiO^ 


ike and barrel lendh ■ 
either flnlih Complete I 
>001 only til IS Lefty > I 


COLT .45 

Automatic lARGAIN 


FRONTIER 
,22... $19.95 


Setuailonal new tilde rod .33 thooU all three lent, 
ahort. and lent rifle .33 ammo. Double and tinde 
action. A tlfhl, well-made piece, It look* like an eld 
frontier revolver, aett like an eld frontier revolver, 
but ahoett popular, inexpentlve .23 ammo Terrlfle 
lun for fait draw enthuifatli. for practice and pllnk- 
Inc. Lookt tharp at a tack. Peelt Jutt rlfht Not ((3. 
not (33.00. but only (11. >S. Complete with fatt draw 
holiter (34 »S. Holttcr alone, (7 (0. 


I POWERFUL 7 X 50 C. 
{BINOCULARS . ..$!' 

f Guaranteed new A perfect In rv< 
I and mechanically Full tire, ca 

I meltiure proof Lenaet precltlon 
! can eatlly locate and pinpoint < 
I iremely light weleht. no viewing f 
■ gain for thootert. outdoortmen 
I eventa Superior light refracUen i 
I Imagea even under adverae llghtin 
I ular haa jet black pebble grain flr 
Into beautiful plgtkln caae with 
7 X SO Binocular, carrying caae, wi 
Regularly g3« fS. NOW ONLY (14 i 


•bjecu E> 
rerrifle bai 


Famous v.-9 

Make 

BELGIUM PISTOL $19.95 


REVOLVER... $13.95 — i 

Eucellent for target, pitnking or defenae TAoviondr 
^ . told Thla new g-ahol Roaco Veil Pocket revolver U a 

of thla fanoua-make | Sit'll- accurate, well-made piece 3‘,' bbl . S~ overall 
he aenaattonal LOW J Tirei popular .32 abort ammo Fetiuret aide gate 
c In Cal* f loading, hair trigger adfuilmcnt. lerew-tn ejector rod 

le Otil boxed anlv I Hu Heel rifled barrel with blade front alghl. Normally 
I told In (2(-(3l range. HOW ONLY (13 »S. Leather 
I hoidtae I3.U. .22 thert ball ammo (I for 100 rd* 

j.22 MOSSBERGS 

New 9-shot I lot or American made 

' 1 Moasberga laaued to WW 11 

.22 TARGET I iroopa for apeoial 


Sorry, we can’t divulge the 
In iht* adverlUement due 
PRICE. Temfle bargain av 
3W or 22 Long Rtfl 
(1» (S while they lait 


tRIGHT I 
NICKELLEO \ 

S. & W. 

.38 SPECIAL 
2*' Bbl. 
REVOLVER . . 


raining Ream Brit 
• h Hoyal I’roof 
louse marku. ^ 


PISTOL 


.Hade In U.H by .Smith * Wisaon, ili.-se 
fine 6-shot revolvers with »wing-<uu .yl- 
inder are terrific buys. Fine roml'iion 
inside * out. Fixed sights with rich 
nk-kel-plated finish and shitrp stag gups- 
Kires pop- American made -38 .'tpceinl 
.S. A W. ammo. Only $39.96. I/?aihcr hol- 
ster only $3.95 


Plrei gtandard A high velocity ihorU. longt A L.R. 
ammo Excellent for target, pitnking or home protec- 
tion Spec* O-thot revolver, double A tingle action, 
•olid frame, tafely cyl traceued head ipaoel Choice 
of 4~ bbl. or Y bbl. .Only (21. »S 


iVamp front sight. 

' Walnut stock. 7-shot 
clip. Flrea shorts, longsi 
and ammo. Weighs 7 

OORr lbs. 20" bb). Outside rondi- 
tion good, bore good Meehanl- 
cally perfect- Excellent for ri- 

GENUINE MEXICAN 


Dependable, compact. Make* 
excellent target A protective 
ildearm. Spect' Swlnglng- 
oul cyl . #-»hot, 4~ barrel. Axed 
orlg Colt hardwood grip*, newly 
good condition inilde A out. Eire* s 
3( Colt ammo Only (32 (o 


p'lced ibor 


HOW TO ORDER; 


I* expreu collect Calif Re* edd 4G Jtafe for i 
ordering pUlol*. encloae a ilgned iiatemenl "I 
or a tugutve t am ]( year* or over.") Thank ] 


riely uilafled with purchaie. 
II, prompt refund 


SEAPORT TRADERS, INC. 





NEW DISCOVERY 
IN HYPNOTISM 

shows how to hypnotize 
in 30 seconds! 

Yes, an amazing new method has been developed to 
bring on quick, easy induction of the hypnotic trance. 

Now, for the first time, you toe can benefit from this 
recent discovery in hypnotic induction. 

QUICK RESULTS 

Want to hypnotize your friends? Your club members? HOW TO HYPNOTIZE is a 
remarkable primer that shows you just how to master the latest improved induction 
methods. The author, a widely experienced hypnotist and consultant, gives you the 
exact positions to take, the precise phraseology, all the steps necessary to hypnotize 
even the most difficult subjects. 


ENTIRELY NEW METHOD 

Until recently the process of hypnotic induction was large- 
ly based on trial and error methods which succeeded mainly 
with subjects who were highly susceptible to hypnosis in the 
first place. The truth is that these highly susceptible subjects 
make up a very small percentage of the population. That is 
why amateurs and beginning hypnotists have so often been 
disappointed in their attempts at trance induction. Now. 
however, recent scientific research has developed ENTIRE- 
LY NEW METHODS that arc not only sure fire in their 
results but quick and easy to achieve! For the first time, 
these new methods are presented in HOW TO HYPNOTIZE 
in language that you can easily and successfully follow on 
the very first reading! 


SHOWS YOU STEP BY STEP 

This book — which has been acclaimed by doctors and 
psychologists — is guaranteed to give you all the know-how 
necessary to induce the trance state in others. It not only 
explains the latest discoveries in hypnotic induction, but it 
shows step by step, move by move, exactly how to bring on 
the trance; how to transform the trance into deeper and stilt 
deeper states: and how to terminate the trance quickly and 
effectively without any dangers whatsoever. You arc even 
given alternative methods, so that you can actually chose 
the one that suits you best. 



Phstegraphieilly Illustrated 
40 Mlitlratliii sh«« hew 

les can texim tr*ne« i*ei)etlan n it 


US(D BY DOCTORS 

The beek that is being used by doctors and psy- 
chologists to team hypnotic induction is now 

FOR ONLY 


$198 


FREE lO DAY OFFER 
FREE lO-day eiamination of this 
book is offered to you if you mail 
us coupon today. If not delighted 
with results return it within 10 
days for a full refund of the pur- 
chase price. 


1 

^ GUARANTEE r 

^ TTiit fviranteet you Ibit HOW TO HYPNOtitE will show you how to irt- W 

^ duce the Irince. or your purchisi price will be refunded upon return r 

^ ot the book. Siined. BONO BOOK ^ 




